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“HAROLD, FORGIVE MB,” SHE MOANED, “DO NOT SEND ME FROM YOU, AM I NOT SUFFICIENTLY PUNISHED ALREADY?” 


CYNTHIA’S CRIME. 


{A NOVELETTE,) 


CHAPTER IL. 





Cynthia’s girl-friends bad dressed the interior of 
the grey old church with fragrant spring 


Pcesenta still continued te arrive for the bi ide- 
elect, although her travelling trunks were already 


Miss Deborah, a thin, brisk, active lady, with 
her mobtep all askew, was here, there, and 
3; now in the kitchen, now in 

-room, where the wedding break- 

set 3 scolding, directing, snd 

her # wonderful example 


} 





luxurious fashion, of the busy, expectant bridal 
atmosphere that surrounded her. 

It gave her a pleasant sense of importance. Ib 
was nice to know that so many people were 
interested in her marriage ; that so many wheels 
had been set in motion for her, while she 
merely fooked on and expressed her satisfaction 
with everything. 

Barely nineteen, Cynthia Maybrooke was 
already a queenly, self-possessed woman. Her 
beauty was of the volaptuous Oriental type that 
so quickly attains its maturity. Stately, indolent, 


| regal, nature had formed her to accept ho 


of all this unusual stir and com- | 
motién had retired to the orchard at the back of | 
the cottags with s book. She might have been | 
looker-on, she took so smal! | 

share in the preparations for her approaching 


she sat there under the apple-trees with | 
-and-white blossoms falling every 
upon her book and her dark hair, 
conscious in her lazy, | 


Mage 
gracefally, to be tolled for by others, who would 
deem it a privilege thus to be permitted to serve 
her. If she had any other vocation in life, 
Cynthia had nof yet found It. 

Tall, slender, ne ———, a K 
with large, langu ark eyes slambrous 
fire, a pure olive complexion, and sofs, straight 
blue-black hair coiled low down on a long — 
ful neck like the stem of some tropical ’ 
Oynthia’s rare beauty dawned upon most peuple 
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seeing {bp for the fires time as a fresh ex- 


perience. 

Memory furnished them with no prototype, 
Datk, starry, radiant, fp dazzled and fascinated 
them, while the coldnew of the girl’s manner 
rather added to the charm produced by her face 
than otherwise, alnce it sepplied a powerful con- 


Cynthia had lived with her Aunt Deborah at 
Weet Langdon as long asshe could remember. 
Her father, 2n officer, bad been killed in action 
daring the Crimean War, All his money having 
bsen expended in the purchase of his commission 
Cynthia would have been entirely dependent 
upon her aunt bus for the Government pension 
she enjoyed as the daughter of an officer killed in 


- action. This had supplied her with clothes and 


pocket-money, Aunt Deborah contributing the 


reat. 

With an Inoate craving for change and society, 
the dulnesw of West Langdon had chafed and 
irritated Oynthia’s impatient, rebellious spirit 
sorely, until Harold Fontagne, the promising 


youre sculptor, whose statue of Haidés exhibited | on 


the sculpture-room of the Royal Academy had 
recently attracted universal attention, came to 
stay with some friends in the nefghbourhood. 

Tt was a case of love ai first sight on both sides, 
Harold Fontagne proposed to the beautiful girl 
who had won bis heart, and, to the sunoyanca of 
the unsuccersful lovers who had preceded him, 
Cynthia consented to become his wife. 

Without being rich Harold Fontagne was ina 

tion to afford his bride every reasonable 

ury and a nice name, He had pleaded hard 
for a short engagement, that he might be able to 
take Oynthia abroad with him that summer for a 
long, delightful honeymoon, Aunt Deborah had 
given way, and thus far the course of trae love 
had run as smoothly as the lovers could wish, 

Harold Fontagne and his best man, Bertie 
Randolph, were expected to arrive from town 
Cyathde was sualieg teh bodes pos So oiipes ere 

ya was coun to elapse ere 
her lover could be with her . : 
amounted to 


fadlferant to eeryahog 2 th 

eve wave | t love 
returned, Qace marr 

save death would have the power to mar her 


was such a remote .contingency—-no need to 
think of that yeb. 

‘To-morrow her new life wou!d begin in earnest. 
West Langdon and ennui, synonymous terms, 
would have been left behind for ever, To visic 
the distant lands which ehe had so often yearned 
to see, with the man she loved as her companion 
and cicerone, to fee) herself for ever emancipated 
from dulneas and boredom, ealling down the broad 
sunlit etream of life, what bliss could equal this, 
far lesa excel it } 

Her dreamy reverle was broken fa upon by 
Aunt Deborah, armed with a pair of scissors and 
several sheets of white paper. 

"Goodness gracious, child!”’ began that lady, 
sharply, ‘‘ Can’t you find anything better to do 
than sit here and read when we are all so busy 
indoore? I want these frills cub to go round the 
hams. You can do that surely! Bring them 
inside bere Gnee. pray aud ir ty can 
arrange the flowers in the épergne, and I 
have had no end of trouble with the blanc- 
manges. They won't sed well, the weather being 
teo warm. They wobble about till I’m in 
agonies lest they should fall all to pleces before 
to-morrow comes,” 

Oynthia laughed as she commenced cutting 
the frills In her delicate deliberate way. She did 
not ehare her aunt’s anzlety about the. blane- 
manges. Why -go out of the way at all to 
prepare an elaborate wedding-breakfast! Who 
would bestow thelr thoughts upon eating and 
drinking at such a time? Thus argued Cynthia, 
her youth and love blinding her to the fact that 
elderly people are prosaic enough to think of 
something besides sentiment, even at a wedding- 
break fast. 

She out the frills, arranged the flowers, sub- 
mitted to have her wedding-dresa tried on again 
to make quite sure ib was a perfec: fit; then she 


M0} aont when Harold Fon 


eecaped with a feelfug of thankfalness. Going to 
the garden-gate, she atood there looking down 
the rond, In less than half-an-hour Harold 
would be with her. He and Bertie Randolph 
were to dine at the cottage. Afcer dinner they 
were to adjourn to the "Spotted Magpie,” the 
only hostelry West Langdon could boast of, where 
sleeping accommodation had been secured for the 
two men. - 
West Langdon was built on rising, wooded 
ground that sloped gently to the sea-shore, In 
the calm, tender evenlog light, the p ue 
straggling village, its detached houses surrounded 
by gardens and wore an aspect of 
brooding peace. No sound broke the dreamy 
stillness save the murmur of the waves -far below, 
As Cynthia stood at the gate, the cool, dewy, 
it clusters of purple lilac, the laburnum’s 
gol chains brushed her fair face on either 
side, as the breezs swayed them, with mute, 


* The apring of the year, the sprinys; of my life 
aleo,” murmured the girl, gladly. ‘‘ To-morrow, 
ot bans a what a change! No more 

ss tent ; they will vanish from 
sight ‘esb Langdon, As Harold’s wife I 
shall kaow only happiness, His love will render 
the fair scenes we are so soon to gaze upon 
together doubly falr. He will shield mo from all 
that is hard and unpleasant, my king — 
men! How brave, how noble and gifted he is 
Any woman might be proad to bear his name, 
His talent must wis laating fame and fortune for 
him ere log. Harold will occupy a prominent 
niche fa the world’s great gallery, and I 
share it with him. Why, we are rich already in 
the anticipation of such a golden future.” 

Gratitude was not Cynthia’s strong polnt. 
Otherwise she might bave felt a little more regre 
at leaving Weat Langdon, where her life had been 
monotonous, She had at leash mot with plenty 
of uusfiected kindness there, - 

Glancing down the road her eyes 
brightened, and a etidden 4 suffased the 


ES 


of two men a) g the cottege at a brisk 
pace, and she drew back hastily to avold beirg 
seen in turn. : 


/ Cynthia was in the drawing-room with her 
tagne an@ Bertie Ran- 
dolph were announced. After the first greetings 
taken place, Bertle good-naturedly devoted 
himeelt to Aunt Deborah, leaving Harold and 
Cynthia free to escape through the open French 
wiadows into the garden to-enjoy a quiet un- 
disturbed conversation. 

Harold Fontagne was a tall, well-made man 
of five and-twenty. His features were, if any- 
thivg, too regular ; his fine grey eyes had a cold, 
ateely expression when the love-light was nob 
there, warming and softening them; his this, 
well-cut lips were firm to the verge of obstinacy. 
The face was more expressive of reason and 
intellect than passion, or any gentler feeling. 

Yet Harold Fontague had always proved him- 
self to be & firm friend, a faithful, devoted lover 
—those who had contrived to ipvour his dis- 
pleasure affirmed him to be a good hater also— 
upright, just, honourable, but pitiless and uao- 
forgiving towards angove who had sinned against 
his code of right and wrong, or attempted to do 
him an {njary. 

Cynthia had only seen the pleasant side of her 
lover’s nature ; she was not likely to come into 
contact with the other even when they were 


married. 

“We shall be gazing upon a very different 
scene this time to-morrow eveniog, darling!” he 
said, fondly, as he passed his arm round her waist 
and kissed her with a proud, glad air of 
sessorship, ** You are sure to like Paris, as 
he reconcile you to the loss of West Lang- 


“You don’t really on that I am sorry to 
leave this place where I have been buried alive 
all my life #” she replied, ylelding to his caress, 
Ri we even if I — ot dearly I would quit it 

thoat a regret, In to accompany ; 
Harold,” x 

“My queen! You cannot tell how I value the 





less treasure of your love and your un- 
confidence in me, Oynthia! By the 


clear olive of her cheek. She had cavght siglit | love. 





way, Iam grateful to your godfathers and god. 
mothers for having bestowed euch a atbaineon 
you. It sults you to perfection |” 

“ Aunt Deborah mourns over fb ceaselessly,” 
sald the gitl, with a laugh, ‘‘She thinks {+ 

and unorthodox in the extreme. Ii 
she could have had her way I should have been 
christened Matilda Ann Maybrooke.” 

“ What a blessed escape for you, child! Cynthia 
expresses your beauty so thoroughly. It is of 
the night—dark, starry, passionate, intense. You 
are as lovely as your s neamerake, and, for- 
tunately for me, more attalvatle, Example is 
contagious. What do you think, Cynthia? Bertle 
Randolph is about to get married ” 

° ed} said Cynthia, without evinciog 
much interest. “ Who is she, Harold?” 

“ Kitty Wellden, the daughter of an artis: 
long since dead. She is a nice little girl, and 
Bertie fa awfully fond of her. Iam glad for the 
—_ old fellow's sake that she has accepted 

m,” 

**And I am glaa aleo, only for a different 
reason,” she replied, lightly. “ It may be foolish, 
Harold, but I am quite jealous of the close friend- 
ship exleting between you and Bertie Randolph. 
I~—I want.you all to myself. I cannot allow 
Bertie’s clalma or anyone else’s. When he fe 
married you will see lese of him ; he will mono- 
polise less of your affection.” 

“This jealousy is unworthy of you, Cynthia,” 
ssid Harold Fon’ gravely. “ Bertie Ran- 
dolph, in spite of his marriage, will always 
remain what he is now, my dearest friend. Years 
ago, when we were In Rome, pupils of the same 
great Italian sculptor, Bertle nureed me through 
= long, d attack of malaria, Interrupting 
his studies for my sake without 4 murmur. ce 
then we have been elose friends, and he has given 
me many proofs of his candid, unselfish nature, 
his to atudy my Interests even before 
his own. You. must to like Bertie for my 
rake, Cynthia, or I think you deem mf 
heart too narrow to contain friendship as well ae 

Aunt Deborah's voice, informing them that 
dinner would be ready in ten minutes, put o 
stop to further conversation, 

Oynthia went indoors, not Inclined to regard 
Bertie Randolph more.favourably by reason of 
the gentle reproof he had been the unconscious 
means of drawing upon ber. 

Bertle, a slim young fellow, with wavy brown 
hair allowed to grow rather long, blue eyes, 2 
complexion delicate as @ girl's, was unaware of 
the dislike and jealousy entertalned for him by 
Harold’s fiancée. 

He admired Cynthia as a megaificent woman, 
and thought her worthy of his for whom 
no woman could surely be too » without, 
however, falling in love with her That 
superb Oriental type of beauty struck no respon- 
sive chord in Bertie Randolph's nature. Oynthile 
would not have been his choice, sven hed Kitty 
failed to cross his path or engross his affections 
so completely. : 

The next morning dawned clear and bright ; 
the = like everything else, had favoured 


Cynthia. 

As if in a dream, from which she would pre- 
sently awake, she went through with the events 
of that wonderful day— tears and congratulations, 
bell- and flower-acattering, speeches and 
adieux, wed by a shower of old satin slippers 
and rice, Then ebe was being driven away Io 
the carriage with Harold, Aunt Deborah’s tear- 
ful face, and Bertie Randolph’s bright one stand- 
ing out prominently amidst her reminiscences of 
West Langdon, as she lash saw it—a living, 
breathing poem, in the freshness and beauty of 
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equalled that our In perfect an- 

alloyed , delightful experiences, 

“lite suddenly out Te her, rich, full, 
opened y ou » Bi 

lorlous with possibilities of fatars bliss, 

Farold was a devoted, loverlike " 


sed 
har, moths anxious to be. . Yet, 
although her manner had gained in warmth and 
genfality since her marriage, renderlog ber far 
more abtractive, she never gave auy of her 


would-be admirers the least to 
“brag conventional limits when @ with 


from heving 8 ray tl ae een apon any other 
man, thus shielding om temptation In 
that direction. or 

Perhaps, ere they returned to England, esch 
had gained a deeper insight Into the other's 
character. 

Harold Fontagne knew that the voluptuous, 
indolent, luxurions element in Oynthia’s nature 
frequently showed itself upon the surface, that 
her pride and ambition kept equal pace with her 
fove, while Cynthia had diseovered that, In spite 
of his tender, loverlike manner, her husband 
could be very firm when he pleased, 

Beyond a certain point even she could not In- 
fluence him or change his decision, He had a 
will of fron, 

Nevertheless, these slight disenchantments In 
se 5 — fag vcs thelr mutual love, Per- 

aps ft wou mpossible to live through the 
ga gar hag te them, 

newly-married cotiple took possession of 
the at Richmond that had been far- 
nished and prepared for them during their 


absence. Harold going back to his work fall of hee 


fresh euergy, his creative brain bent upon 
achieving yet nobler triampha. 
Beneath his hand the marble seemed to be- 


conyee the unpleasant fact that until her hus- 
had succeeded in establishing his success 
upon a firm basis he must needs devote himself 
assiduously to his art, and give but I{ttle time to 
society. None the lees tt annoyed her to think 


weband, proud | it must be so when she would fain have bad it 
otherwise, 


Although Haldée had been sold for @ conaider- 
able sum and won praise for the young sculptor, 
commissions did not pour fin upon him as fast as 
he had expected. He was still glad to fill up 
bis time by working fer the dealers. 

The beautiful lifelike marble forms that sur- 
rounded his studio were slow to disappear. 
Cynthia sometimes regarded them half.reproach- 
fully as she stood amidst the grand, impressive 
creations of the sculptor’s brain. 

They ought to bring him both fame and 
fortane, yet there they stood—sublimely lovely, 
and alas! unsold. 

“Cynthia; you are not looking well; you 
spend too much time alone,”’ sald Harold Fon- 
tagne, ing his young wife's pale face with 
s0m6e » when she came to pay him a visit 
in the stadio one morning. “ You want more 
change and soclety, Whatdo you eay, darling! 
Shall we invite Bertie Randolph and his wife to 
spend a week with us? They will be pleased to 
come, and you can make Kitty's acquaintance. 
You have hardly seen anything of her yet.” 

Jost as you like, dear!” replled Cynthia, 
languidly, turning to inspect a “Nymph Bath- 
ing,” her husband’s latest production, “As you 
way, I have seen very little of Mrs. Randolph, 
and Ib fs dull to be quite so much alone.” 

** Write to-day and ask them to come," sald 
Harold, who, fn his sculptor’s blouse, was mould- 
os Ren plastic clay tnto the semblence of a 

‘00 


lig ted, graceful Ariel, “It will bring us 
together I have seen ¢o little of Bertie 
Istely, and I want his opinion upon my Ariel. 


baling?” R ewy7y t, what do you — of ae 
is jar upon your ideal of the 
frolicsome sprite t” 
“No,” rejoined Cynthia, slipping her arm In 
husband's. “It is lovely, a person{fication 
of grace and life, and swift glad motion! I 
hope someone will purchase ft, Harold, Your 
work fs so good that It ought to be appre- 


come instinct with Ife, H 
e spent many hours clated. 


each day in the studio, which had been bulls on 
* as oie 
yuthia saw com: but Hotle of her 
srt 2G ceed in ec 
to in the t 
formidable rival. : wee 9 
She would have preferred living in London 
and going more into society. The craving 
admiration, the to queen It over other 


z 
E 


ee ee 4 

Much aa she her husband the deslre for 

constant change and excitement that had been 

pote upon her at West Langdon still re- 
} 
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She left the studio presently and returned to 
the drawing-room to write her letter of invitation 


to Kitty Randolph. 

The Rnmdeiphe lived at Chislehurst, whore 
Bertie’s aunt had left him a pretty cottage. The 
fact of at some distance from each other 
had prevented that close intimacy which, previous 
respective marriages, had ex‘eted between 
two men. Cynthia no longer felt ous of 
for Bertie Randolph, or 
auxlous to keep them apart, while Ber tie’s euccees 
as & sculptor had not been suiliclently pronounced 
to give rise to envious angry feellogs within her 


Ha was not likely to outshine Harold; and 
aware of her husband’s superior talent 


progress, Cyn 
of poor Bartle, who wrote te them in such high 
‘te whenever he could obtain a trifling com- 


mission, or a purchaser who seemed likely to 


pa; * 
The Invitation to spend a week at Richmond 
with the Rene was accepted, chiefly through 


Kitty's pone tere oe aye 
repeated tment3 pecuniary trou 

would have eent a refusal, Bat his wife, like the 
wise little woman she was, overruled bis objection, 


& 


and persuaded him to go, 

Harold will feel hurt and annoyed if ycu 
refuse, Bertie, and ib will do you good to be with 
Rank Visas © aeibaie Baas Hames 
$ I want to cultivate Mra. Fontagne’s 
society. We cotaefion: Piel e know. 
Beooding over our at home won't serve 
to lessen them. Perhaps the very fact of an 





some people to meet the Kandolphs, and arranged 
a fresh, varied programme for each day. 

Bstween boating excursions, picuics, afternoon 
teas, and other mild dissipations, the time fied 
swiftly, Ib had never occurred to Kitty to feel 
jealous of the friendship existing between her 
husband and Harold Fontagne ; since it gave the 
former pleasure, that was enough to render it 
welcome to her, 

No leaven of selfishness mingled with her love ; 
and if the two men, glad to be together again, 
spent hours in the studio or the mackingasetn by 
themselves, the annoyed expreselon thas dawned 
upon Cynthia's lovely face at being thus neglected 
was never reflected in Kitty's. 

Bertle’s wife was a smal!l, slightly-built girl, 
with soft, untidy, loosely,cotled brown hair, pretty 
but eharply-cut features, dark ewilt-glancing eyer, 
from whieh mirth seemed to radiate, and a sensi- 
tive, mobile month, in sympathy with those ex- 
pressive sparkifng dangerons eyes. 

A girl quick to detect other people’s weak 
points and hold them up to good-humoured 
ridfcule, a very incarnation of merriment, youth, 
and vitality. 

She had neither Cynthle’s beauty, nor her air 
of stately repose, Yeta more fit wife for nervous, 
sensitive Bertle Randolph could hardly have been 
found than Kitty, 

She had those qualities in which he was most 
lacking. She stood between her susceptible, 
enslly-depressed husband and the bard prosaic 
realities of everyday life, which he was too un- 
practical to mansge ekilfully. With plenty of 
tact, energy and worldly wisdom she fought his 
battles as well as her own, shielding bim from 
petty cares and annoyances ae much as pomible, 
leaving ble mind free to centre Itself upon his 
work, 

Impatient tradespeople would have had to pass 
over Kitty’s body before they reached her 
husband's studio to pester him with their email 
accounte, 

Naturally inclined to look upon the bright side 
of thivgs herself, ehe cheered and encoureged 
Bartle when on the verge of giving up in despair, 
until her love and sympathy had become abso- 
lutely necessary to the young sculptor, Bereft 
of them he would have drifted like a rudderless 
vexsel on the stormy waters of life ! 

Bertie was proud, Not even to his old friend, 
Harold Fontagne, wonld he confess how adverse 
Fate bad proved to him, When his work was 
all to he took refage in vague generalities, 
con g to convey the impression that on the 
whole he was making fair headway. 

Had he been more frank a great deal of sin 
and suffering in the fature might have besn 
averted, As {it was, Cynthia Fontagne, Hetening 
to his etatements with regard to his own affairs, 
imagined him to be prosperivg quite as much as 
Harold, and felt aggrieved thereat, Surely 
Harold, with his superior genius, ought to be far 
ahead of the leas-gifted Bertie Randolph ! 

His own want of success did not prevent 
Bertie from admiring bis friend's beautiful crea- 
tions, and bestowing honest praise, unmixed with 
envy, upon them. 

Both men were clever, but there was a graa- 
deur, a daring originality of conception and 
execution about Harold's work that Bertle’s 
lacked, 


Delicately wrought, fall of ideal beauty and 
grace, embodying the sculptor’s refiued, exbtle 
imagination, Bertie’s statues wore wanting in the 
force and vigour, the sense of power, pertataing 
to thoss of bis friend. He felt this and atrove 
to remedy the defect, but in vain. 

‘Well, little woman, what do you think of 
Harold's wife!” inquired Bertie, when they were 
in the train, on their way back to Cdislehurst. 
“You have seen enough of ber during the past 
week to justify you In forming an opinion.” 

“She is very beautiful,” eald Kitty slowly, 
“and she has been kind to us, s0 I ought nob 
traduce her. Bub I don’t like her, Bortile. 
There {1 something in her manner that repele 
me, If she and I were to be together for 
twenty years we ehould never become friends.” 

“Why not, you queer child?” leughed her 
husband, conzclous of entertaining « clmilar sem- 
timent bowards Cyuthia. 
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* For one thing, I fancy she fs selfish, She 
did nob care for you to moncpolise Harold so 
completely, although she could see how pleased 
you were to be together again. It annoyed her. 
She would fain have her husband's attention 
centred upon herself. She fs very fond of him 
tn her grand, indolent passionate way, but euch 
love is only a refinement of selfishnees. It does 
not lead her to study his comfort or happiness, 
epart from her own, Bertie.” 

“ Like a certain wife of my acquaintance, who 
has spoiled her worthless husband by studying 
him too much,” sald Bertie fondly, bending for- 
ward to bestow a kiss upon his companion. They 
were alone in the carrisge, “ What on earth 
should I do without you, Kitty? I look -to you 
for help and advice in everything, Come what 
may you always seem equal to the occasion. To 
go back to Harold’s wife though ; we must try to 
think well of her for Haroid’s sake.” 

“She dislikes you, Bertie, so you can’t expec 
me to entertain a very bigh opinion of her,”’ said 
Kitty, indignantly. “No, I am not mistaken. 
The dislike is very carefully veiled, but still it 
exists. She is jealous of your long-standing 
iclendshtp with Harold, She does not wish it to 

on. 

“ She will never succeed In coming between us. 
Oar friendship {s too firmly knit for that. Kitty, 
what are we golng to do for ready money? My 
last sovereign went for the tickets, and it is 
uneertain. when Jacobs will send me a remit- 
tance.” 

“I've got ten shillings, said Kitty, promptly, 
“and I dare say I can get a little more, some- 
how. Leaveit to me, Bartie. Tne dealers really 
ought to pay more “mage 4 when you eupply 
them with ideas that bring In no end of 
money, and well with the public.” 

“They ought,” assented her husband, “ but 
they don’t and they won't. Perhaps there’s a 
purgatory in store for them somewhere—they 
richly deserve it, Well, if you think you can 
manage till next. week, Kitty, why, as Mr, 
Micawber says, “ something may turn up.” 

“I'll try,” sald Kitty, reassuringly. ‘‘ You 
need nob worry yourself. Ob, what a delicious 
week it has been—no bills and no housekeeping ! 
If it could only have gone on for ever |” 


CHAPTER Ii, 


In spite of Kitty’s good management and her 
husband's tent efforts to woo success, things 
were rapldly going from bad to worse with the 
young couple. Their little ménaye seemed to be 
ander a cloud, ard that cloud without the pro- 
verblal aliver lining. 

Bertie had no Income beyond that which he 
derived from his art. True, the cottage was 
thelrs, but, as the seulptor remarked to his wife, 
three people and a dog could not live upou air, 
even if they were rent free. Art hed not proved 
a kind mistress to her yo diaciple. Thus far 
whe had accorded him iittle fame and lesa wealth. 

The atatues upon which all his hopes of fatare 
greatness rested remained in the studio unsold, 

It harassed him, and prevented him from 
concentrating his mind upon his work, to think 
of the unpeid bills gradually increasing in num- 
ber, and the tax pa upon the mantelpiece 
inviting his notice, pa in an aggressive, 
offensive manner that fs must positively be paid 
within fourteen days after the demand. | 


The young eculptor’s face began to show the 
traces cf disappointment, care, and that hope 
deferred which maketh the heart sick. 

Kitty did her utmost to spare him, but even 
she could not coin money, clever as ahe was, 
and money was badly wanted in order to keep 
the wheels of the domestic machinery well 


olled. 

** Perhaps I could do without Jemima,” she 
remarked one day, when the question 
wae under discussion. “I shall be sorry to lose 
her ; ehe is such « willing, good-natured girl, but 
we really cannot afford to keep her any longer— 
she must go,” 


** And Laball Lave the pleasure of seeing you 





cleaning down the doorsteps some fine morning !” 
retorted Bertie, irritably. ‘‘ No, Kitty; we mast 
retrench in some other direction—Jemima 
atayr.” 

“ We could have s charwoman, dear, once a 
week,” urged Kibty, heroically, ‘and the steps 
could wait until she came.” 

“T hate charwomen ; chattering old-cate, who 
go from house to house purveying gossip about 

various smployera,. Jemima doesn’t do 
that. I won’s allow you to be left without one 
servant, Kitty, to do the rough work.” 

When Jemima—a queer-looking girl of twenty 
with very wide gpen eyes, as if ehe were suffer- 
ing from chronic astonishment at something or 
other, and eyebrows apparently dragged upwards 
by the force with which her hafr was pulled back 
from her forehead and fastened In a small, tight 
knob behind—entered the room bearing the tea- 
tray, her remarks proved Inconteetibly that she 
had been listening at the keyhole. 

“ Thope, ma’am, as you'll never think of send- 
log me away at avy time,” she begav, making @ 
fearfal noise with the e, extremely try- 
ing to Bertie’s nerves, “ I've been very comfort- 
able here with you, that I have; and if so be as 
you and master ain’t exactly flourishing just 
now, why, rather than leave to go pe | 
strangers, I’d atay for nothink bat my board an 
lodgin’ and let the wages stand over for a while. 
I couldn’t abear the idea of leaving you, ma’am, 
with nothin’ but a weekly charwoman to fall 
back upon, as would give things a lick and « 
promise, and want no end of broken victuals to 
take home with her at night into the bargain, 
No, mum, Jemima Meeks ain’t that sort. She's 
got a ‘ard if she is but a servant, and you've won 
it, all along of being so kind to me. She ain’s 
agoln’ to leave you, not even if you give her 
warnin’, which is her firat and last word, and 
hopes you won't take offence, being well meant 
and—acod——-” 

Jemima, falling to round off her sentence, made 
& dash for the door, and retired _precipitately to 
oe! Racog region, the kitchen, overcome by her 
eeling:. 

“I am afraid Jemima, like the Marchioness, 
has a weakness for keyholes,” said Bertie, with 
an aroused smile. “She must have heard every 
word we uttered, Kitty. No matter ; we have 
but few secrete, and she is a good, faithful, 
honest creature. For the present we will allow 
her to stay upon her own terms, Some day I 
hope It will be in our power to recompense her,” 

Even the fact of their servant proving staunch 
to them, and refusing to leave them in their 
distress, seemed to infuse a little more hope and 

into the young couple, 

As for Jemima she was radiant, 
her polnt, She fairly worshi the young 
master and mistress, who so widely from 
the “serious,” commonplace families she had 
Wyhe bright pleasan’ tional 

t, t, unconven atmos- 
phere in which Bertie and Kltty existed, their 
artistic, half-foreign ways delighted Jemima, 
accustomed only to dull respectability. 

Kitty, as mistress, never forgot to treab her 
with kindness and consideration. Bertie, when 
nelther irritable nor despondent, had a thoueand 
whimsical sayings and boyish, mirthfal actions 
that excited Jemima’s admiration and laughter. 

Rather than abandon the young people to the 
tender mercies of a chatwoman she would reelgn 
not only her wages, bub what, as a mald-of-all- 
work, she valued even more—her perquisites. 

Bertie Randolph was in his studio one morning, 
putting the finishing touches to an exquisite 
little statuette intended for the dealers when 
Jemima entered, bearing a note upon oa silver 
salver. 

Ib was from Mr. Delahaye, a wealthy, eccentric 
bachelor living In the neighbourhood. He had 
evinced- a great liking for the yompg eculptor 
— exceptional talent he fully appreciated and 


mired, 

“Come and have some luncheon with me to- 
day,” ran the note. “I want to introduce you 
to the Earl of Roxburgh, who is my guest at 
precent. I trust the introduction may prove 
routually satisfactory, and advantsgeous to you, 
Randolph. The Earl, as you are aware, is no 


wing carried 





mean connoisseur, and I intend him to visit your 
studio before he leaves Chieleburst,’’ 

“Oh, Bertie, do go; the Earl may give you a 
commission |"’ erled Kitty, eagerly. ‘‘ At any 
rate, the little change will do you good.” 

Bertie made a wry face, 

*T don't believe he will do an: 


ything of the 
kind,” he said, aggravatiogly. “I shall not 
allow myself to entertain auch an idea. | 


off 

**Of course you must go, and if the Eari 
expresses a wish to see your studio 20 much the 
better.” 

“Get the ‘shop’ in order then, with a view 

to ble customers,” retorted Bertle, sar- 
cas y. ‘*Art, like every else, bas become 
&® mere matter of pounds, and pence 
nowadays. Surely, when Royal Academicians 
are nob above painting pictures intended to ad- 
vertise the wares of a noted manufacturer, I 
ought not to mind doing a Uttle touting on my 
own account! It obly-requires the poet laureate 
to write some burning, impassioned verses ex- 
tolling the merit of patent matches, soap or 
blacking and-the subjugation of art to trade will 
be complete,” 
At Mr. Delahaye’s Bertle met the Earl of 
Roxburgh as a He was a tall, thin, 
elderly man, with a mild, sad, pensive face, and 
@ courteous, perfectly well-bred manner, 

Caltivated “ hen by a arbi oa) ne 
connolaseur, a ja sculpture an ting, 
which the Earl was pleased 


suppose I must go, though, or Delahaye will fee! 
ended, 


exceptional talent, apart from mere general 
“a had aly host fe Nae lovely, atniabl 

He la a y, & é 
woman, much than himeelf, ‘to whom 


he had been devoted, she fully returning the 
affection lavished upon her, 

Her somewhat sudden death had preyed upon 
his mind, and unfitted him to mingle in soelety. 
The Earl could not become to the loss 
he had esustained.. One resolve g the 


poscathacer ee gp ders tage oul gre 
engrosse is atten ‘com to the 
exclusion of all other fnterests, : 


designs 
satisfy his fastidious, 
Not until be found « 
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dear, since the of disappointment has 
so often to be “i Bele Yet when he knew 

] actually ted a vialt to bis 
studio the next morning, he thought of 
the mausoleum, his heart beat rapidly ; the old 
ambitions, the old dreams of wealth and fame, 
came thronging back to him. He had built a 
dozen stately castles in the air ere -he rejoined 
the expectant Kitty, 

‘€ The Earl is coming here to-morrow morning, 
deares?,”” he sald, earnestly enough, without any 
sarcasm this time, “ His visit may be produc- 
tive of a bub there is jast the hope of an 
alternative, beet ala <a § eave 
never met a more en of a thorough- 
bred English gentleman.’ ; 

“I told you he would come,’’ cried Kitty, 
triumphantly, standing on tiptoe to give her 
husband a kiss when she had heard all t the 
mausoleum, ‘* Oh, I am sovglad! I 
don’t want to be unfeeling about the poor Earl’s 
bereavement,” she added, soberly; ‘‘ but how 
strange it would seem if a great happiness were 
to arise for us out of his sorrow, if he entrusted 
the mausoieum to you! And you are capable of 
undertaking such « work.” 

“You are a goose, always overrating my 
limited abilities,” sald Bertie, now on his hands 
aod knees groping for a portfolio that contained 
some sketches, among them being a design for a 
mausoleum that had dawaed upon him months 
ago, How bright and glad and ebanged for the 
better he seemed already, t ht Kitty! The 
mere hope of success awaiting in the future 
endowei him with fresh strength and vigour ! 

She was up early the next morning, bent upon 
making Bertie’s little studio assume a favourable 
appearance ere the important visitor arrived, 

Some old velvet hangings shaded the 
and threw rich splashes of colour upon the nude 
limbe of the exquisitely wrought statues ; china 
bowls, containing great masses of scented bloom, 
stood abomt upon brackets and tables, As for 
Jemima, she swept and scrubbed with Indomit- 
able energy, feeling half-inclined to find fault 
with the very sunbeams that streamed in through 
the studfo windows for being dusty, 

The Earl, whose manner ab once set Kitty at 
eaze-—I) was so genial and kindly—- examined the 
contents of the studio with critical enjoyment, 
be * ee with surprise. 

tC) dly expected anything so . 
The creations that surrounded him were ee 


peg the mausoleum I 

pose of your figure, Mr. 

parcly be cneutied for grace 
ve seen nothing to equal it 

The bas-reliefe and the sketches submitted 
him by the sculptor went to stre 
opinion of his merits already ed, 
the Earl went away he carried with 
—- for a mausoleum, and the “ 

it” had found a purchaser. 

“You will hear from me very short! 
sald, when taking leave of the sculptor 
wife. “I cannod decide at once upon an 
#0 bea got tos your conception 
Bearer falfil my requirements from an 
artistic polat of view than any others. I think 
you are capable of et my dream in 
marble, Mr, Randolph! Mind, I meke no def- 
a{%¢ promise, but you shall hear from me shortly 
one way or the other.’’ 

of character, 


ate! 
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passionate! the 
sre still in love with each other, 
aageaas Shey ano the las te bo pitt, 


When he gone Kitty threw her arms 





ov her husbapd’s neck, and kissed him 
wildly, 

“Oh! you dear old boy, your fortune Ie 
made!” she exclaimed, half laughing, half 
crying. “The fame of the mausoleum will last 
you as long as you live, It will bear witness to 
your talent, while {t keeps the memory of the 

beautiful Countess fresh in men’s minds—a 
louble monument, destined to render famous 
both the living and the dead.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue Earl of Roxburgh, with ample means at 
his command, could hardly enter Inco or realise 
Bertle Randolph's feelings with regard to the 
mausoleum. 

Sach a work, entrusted to him by such a man, 
would bring the sculptor into prominent notice, 
It would win for him both tame and fortune. 
And although he was upon the verge of in- 
solvency, Bertie was trus artist enough to 
desire before every other consideration. 

Taere would be no more pinching and 
screwing, sordid anxieties would no longer come 
between him and the work that grew beneath 
his hand, Life for Kittyand himeelf would assume 
a new and delightful aspect.. Already he seemed 
to have shaken hands with disappointment 
across an ever- gulf, and said good-bye 
to that dreariest of companions, 

Ideas for the ma m came flooding tuto 
his mind. He began to make the recumbent 
figure in clay, and to prepare the allegorical 
bas-reliefs for the walls. y 

Kitty, seeing him thus absorbed, living, az {t 
were fn anticipation of the Earl’s letter, for- 
— of the possibility of disappointment, 

me alarmed, 

She was very sanguine herself, but she did not 
lose sight of the fact, when the first excitement 
was over, that the Earl might decide in favour of 
some other sculptor. In that case, how wonld 
Bertie, so sensitive, so easily depressed or elated, 
bear the cruel reaction, for which he was wholly 
unprepared 

“Bertie, dear, I think you wil] be wise not to 
build too much upon the Karl's wordr,” she said, 
gently, when the subject that interested them 
both so deeply had again cropped up. ‘‘ Great 
men are proverbiably fickle aud uncertain. Toe 
Earl may — his mind, or see some design 
which pleases better than yours. Better to 

the possibility of disappointment than 
to be wholly unprepared for {t.” 
PR fase whe her for the first time since 
anger, 

“What do you mean, Kitty?” he demanded, 
** You ought to be the last to dash my hopes of 
success to the ground. I tell you I dare not con- 
template tment after this. It would 
kill me! I could uot take up my life as ft exleted 
before the Earl came, to return to the old 
drudgery, the never-ceasing worries, unredeemed 
by any prospect of success and prosperity ahead. 
It was hardly bearable then, it would be in- 

now. Of course he will not fail me. 
Did he not e: himself pleased, satisfied, with 
my work } can you be so absurd |” 

Po foe imal ppointment for you, dear, 
In case of failure,” faltered Kitty, her dark eyes 
brimming bn _— her Pretty mobile mouth 

uo did not you could speak 
a pakiediy to me!” 

“I'm a brute, and ycu're the dearest wife 
living !” * oe — Band sudden 
com punction, tery, Kitty ; *t mean 
to be so unkind; bub the mere suggestion of 
feilure or rejection turne me cold, I dread lb as 
much on your account as my own. We are like 

frightening ourselves with shadows, 
Success, not disappointment, awalts us in the 
immediate future. When once the broad sun- 
shine of prosperity streams down upon us we 
shall be able to laugh at the fears which haunt 
as now.” 

He threw his arm round her as he spoke, and 
kissed her tenderly. His handsome, boyleh face 
bow inpregoin KOA Gok chewed wtrey” al 

¢ away all 
her gloomy forebodings, ! 


* 





Presently she was helping him to build bright 
castles in thealr, castles in which even Jemima 
and Jack, the collie, had a place, 

**By-the-bye, I baven’t written to Harold, 
lately,” sald Bertie, taking off his blouse and re- 
suming his coat, “The dear old fellow will be 
glad to learn thatI have met with a stroke of luck 
ad last. I'll write to him to-night, and tell him 
about the Karly” 

Acting upon the Impulse of the moment, he 
sat down and wrote a glowing latter to Harold 
Fontagne, {informing bim of the Karl's inten- 
tions with regard to the mausoleum, and the 
reasonable presumption that he would be selected 
to execute that work of art so far as the scu!p- 
ture was concerned, touching lightly upon the 
satisfaction such a prospect had afforded him 

Harold Fontagne was from home when that 
letter reached his residence. Cynthia, In a more 
discontented mood than usual, opened it, All 
her listlessnese vanished as ehe read Bertic’s 
letter, giving place to passionate indignation and 
bitter envy. 

She recognised the importauce of the news it 
contained ; that such a success as Bertie Ran- 
dolph anticipated enjoying must bring many 
others In its train. Why, ob, why ! bad such a 


stroke of good luck fallen to bis share inatead of, 


Harold’s, she wondered, angrily, Harold, who 
had genius, whereas Bertle was merely clever 
and talented 

The old dislike and jealously entertained 
towards Bertie gathered fresh force in her 
breast. According to his own account he had 
been making falr progress when he came to sicit 
then. 2 

Now this chance of distinguishing himself, 
thie chance of a thousand, which might place 
him ab the head of his profession, had been 
accorded him, 

And MHarold’s progress was so slow, to 
wretchedly slow. He had not succeeded as yet 
in winning for his beautiful, queenly wife the 
social position she longed to fill, Oh! ft wae 
hard that things should be thus arranged. 

Oynthia Fontagne fairly hated her husband’s 
friend, as she paced up and down the flower- 
acented drawing-room, a restless, angry look ‘fn 
her dark, sombre eyes, 

Dissppointment might overtake Bertie get, 
she reflected. The Karl of Ruxburgh had nod 
actually authorised him to commence work/ng 
upon the mauzcleum. 

Ah! what was that thought which flashed 


suddenly through her mind, and took away ber. 


breath—{t was so bold and audacious 1 

Why give that letter to Harold atall? Why 
not burn it, and foduce him to bring his own 
werk under the Earl's notice! [t was certain to 
outshine Bertie’s, 

If inquiries were ever made it would be easy 
to aay the letter had never been delivered at 
Richmond, No snepicion would attach to her in 
the matter. The Ear! had not decided yet as to 
the sculptor he would employ. Harold might 
carry off the palm and er joy the success she so 
earnestly desired for him. 

Oace let him read that letter, and the care 
would be hopeless. He would never consent 
to enter the lists against Bertie Randolph, bis 
desreat friend, to commit # mean, dishonourable 
act. 

But if he were allowed to remain in ignorance 
of Bertie’s dealings with the Earl he might be 
induced to enter the lists then. And Oynthia 
could say that she hed gained ber information 
respecting the mausoleum to be erected from a 
8 y journal. 

She knew the dangerous nature of the game 
she contemplated playing. Her busband’s ga 
should the deceltever stand exposed, would be 
terrible, yet she determined to riek it rather 
than allow sach an opportunity of advanoing his 
fortunes to a'‘ip by her. Harold was her idol, 
her king amongst men. What would she not do 
or dere when he wae in question ! 

He loved her too weil not to refuse her for- 
giveness should he ever learn the truth respect- 
ing thad love-prompted sin, And Cynthia did 
not intend him to the dishonourable 
nature of the act she wished him to commit. A 
little prudence and diecretion, a little sacrifice of 
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honour and principle on her part in order to 
compass @ great end, and the thing would be 


Without giving herself time to reflect, lest she 
should lose her courage, Cynthia tore Bertle 
Randolph's letter into forty pleces, She could 
nob burn them at once, eloce there was no fire in 
the grate, and she would not ring for a candle to 
excite comment among the servants, 

Going upetairs she locked the pleces In her 
mgg: Toe with a gallty, uncomfortable feel- 
ing. therto, although she bad been ad, 
passionate, self-indulgent, no act of rade 
wroug-doing had marred Cynthia's ife, ‘The 
destraction of the. letter was, she knew, 9 kind 
of crime, and it gave her an odd sensation of 

ied fear, defiance, and remorse, 

hen Harold came home his wife met him, her 
splendid eyes aglow with suppressed excitement, 
tad carnation warming the pale olive of her 
chee 

* Harold, you must pub yourself in communti- 
eation with the Earl of Roxburgh,” she said, 
eagerly, when she had told her false story. " He 
must see your work before he arrives ab any 
decision |” 

“Where did you obtain your ioformation, 
Cynthia?” he inquired, wondering a little at her 
unusual fire acd energy. 

Oa, Leaw ft tn a soclety journal—I forget 
which—while walting in Mrs, Jernlogham’s 
drawing-room this morning. I thought of you 
ab once, ‘The mausoleum would make your 
fature, and add to your reputation as a eca)ptor, 
Harold 1” 

“You have been out paying visite then? I 
thought you had a headache, and fatended to stay 
ab home f” 

“Tha headache got batier, and I owed Mrs, 
Jerningham a call,” said Cynthia, already begin- 
ming to understand that one lie requires many 
more te cover it, 

" Jack Fortesoue knows the Earl, and Jack 
would do anything for me,” remarked Harold 
Fontagne, thoughfully, “I might sound him 
upon the subject if there Is any truth in what 
you have read, Cynthia, and Jack can manage an 
introduction ; there may bea chance for me, I 
am not doing so well that I can afford to feel 
indifferent about doing better, 1 womler if the 
Earl fs in town now f” 

"I belleve be is, but we can soon ascertain, 
Whe will you see Jack Fortescue?” 

“At the club to-day, most likely, Don’t be 
too sanguine, Cynthia, The mausoleum may 
have heen evolved from the inner consciousness 
of the editor of the journal in question, And 
even ff I meet the Karl I cannot deliberately 
throw myself at his head, or cry my own wares, 
supposing him to be really ia search of an 
emicent eculptor.” 

“JT think you will meet him,” said Cynthia, 
regerding her husband fondly and prondly ; 
"and if success should follow you will owe fb to 


** What do I not owe to you, darling 1” he ex- 
claimed, pressing her face against his own, *' Few 
men can boast of possessing such a wife, Love, 
honour, happiness, each and all are safe ia your 
keeping.” ‘ 

Had the words been kvives they could hardly 
have stabbed her more sharply. Was she not 
— against his honour, doing her best and 

er woret to render him unconsciously fales to it ? 
Bab tb was too late now to draw back, She must 
go on with what she had begun. 

Harold Fontagne contrived to see Jack Fortes- 
eue that day. From him he ascertained that 
Oynthia’s news was perfectly correct. The Earl 
of Roxburgh did contemplate crecting a splendid 
mausoleum to the memory of his late wife, 
although ss yes he had falled to come across a 
sewiptor capable of embodying hie idea, 

'*I believe he's half cracked, you know,” re- 
marked Jack Fortesous confidently. ‘' He’s 
never been the same man since his wife's death. 
Tatroducs you, of course I will, He belongs to 
the Carlton, and he goas there sometimes, It’s 
about the otly place he haen’t given up. We 
shall catch him oue of these fine days, and I'll 
give him no peace till he has visited your studio. 
Since he’s bent upon wasting money on an 





exaggerated tombstone-—what else can you cal! 
a Cet pray '—why shoulda’ you benefit 
t ” 


Jack was Philistine, and an citer-barbarian 
from an wathetlc standpoint, but he kept bis 
word to Harold Funtague. He effected an {ntro- 
duction between ths eculptor and the Earl, while 
he sang Harold's piases to the latter when he 
was nob. present, and lsuded him up to the skies 
as arising genius, whose work had already ob- 
tained substantal recognition. 

The Earl's interest was sufficiently aroused by 
these representations to induce bim to visit 
Harold’s studio. Whas he ssw there enabled 
him to arrive at once to a decision. The gran- 
deur and daring originality of conception, the 
force and power, In which Bertie Randolph's 
work was lacking, combined with delicacy and 
refinement of execution, were the qualifications 
which the Earl most desired to avail himself of 
in a sculptor, To such a man os Herold 
Fontagne, he might safely fotruat the mauso- 
leum, confident that the resul! would realise his 
utmost expectations, 

Ere he left the studio the important com- 
mission that bade fair to renéer the sculptor 
famous bad been given to Harold Fontague, 
The execution of {t would employ him for many 
months to come, rendering him quite independent 
of the dealers already. 

**T owe this to you, Cynthia,” he sald, grate- 
fully, klesing his beautiful wife, ‘‘ Unless you 
had brought it onder my notics I should have 
known nothing of the Karl's Intention. I can’t 
imagine which paper you read the announcement 
fn! The Esrl detests all society journals, ib 
appesra, aud endeavours to keep his affaires 
strictly private. He was not aware that any 
publicity had attended his design. respecting the 
mausoleum.” ‘ 

"TY forget which psper I read the paragraph 
fv,” said Oynthla, stooping dowa to arrange some 
flowers. “It may have been one or the other ; 
but {t really doesn't matter. You have got the 
commission, Harold ; that ia the most Important 
consideration.” 

**Bertle will be glad when he hears of {6,” 
replied her husband, ‘‘I must run down and 
pay him a visli one of thess days, 1’m afraid 

e fa not making the progress he would have us 
imagine. I may be able to employ him upon 
the mausoleum,’ 

gen sald nothing to conk a feeling of Fo 
morse and compunction embittered the j b 
Harold's success afforded her, " 

It would be a cruel disappointment for Bertie 
Randolph ; but then he need never learn how it 
had been brought about, and Harold as he 
ascended would not fail to extend a helping 
hand to his friend, thus unconsciously atoning 
for the unconscious wrong he had done him, 

She had only to adhere to her story that the 
letter had nsver been received in order to screen 
herself from exposure and blame, and she really 
would do her utmost, indirectly, to compensate 
the young couple whoee budding hopes she had 
ruthlessly blighted, 





OHAPTER V, 


At Chislehurst the Randolphs were awaiting 
the Earl’s reply with dally increasing anxiety. 

Bartie had finished the * Lady of Shalott,” 
and forwarded it to its purchaser. He had 
received a cheque for it through the great man’s 
aacretary, bat no decisive answer with regard to 
the mausoleum came to set his heart at rest. 

He neglected his work for the dealers, which 
would have brought him in a Mitle money, and 
devoted himself to perfecting the beautiful re- 
cumbent statue intended for the mausoleum. 

When Kitty remonstrated and reminded him 
that id might be only labour lost, he became eo 

te and unreasonable that she wisely left 
him to do as hs eng 0 best. Already she was 
C) 


beginniog to regret Earl's visit, to hate the 
very name of the mausoleum. 

The constant sus in which they existed, 
Bertle’s haggard and uncertain temper, 


were wore evils than poverty. What ff dis- 
appointment awalted him, if his hopes had been 





raised 20 high only to be dashed to the ground 
again 1 How would he bear the terrible reaction | 
itty wondered fearfally. 

‘There were times when the young sculptor 
was as sweet-iempered, as hopeful as ever ; but 
even his wife could not peg: ve oe eg 
feeling, the nised hops, alterna 

darkest a r that tortured him while awaiting 
the Earl's jon. 

Kitty did not possess the creative gift with {ts 
ambltlous yearnings, ts impatience under obscu- 
rity and neglect, its desire to be understood and 
appreciated. Oonsequently, loving and devoted 
as she waz, she could hardly enter into Bertic’s 
sufferings, although she pitied him sincerely. 

He had staked his all upon that one throw, as 
it were, If he lost he would tad lave the 
cou! to make another attemp 

Day after day be watched and waited for the 
postman, exchanging no remark with Kitty when 
the wretch went whistling by, only tarning 
moodily away from the window, while her eyee 
followed him sadly.~ . 

Sometimes, which was rather worse. he came 
to the house with letters, raising expectations 
doomed only to be disappointed. The commu- 
nications were either for Jemima from some of 
her numerous lovers, eaves © — sere 

h to receive, but incapable of com ng 
the yous pair for the a ath-desired bad business 
letter that failed to arrive, : 


Bertie’s face grew wan and his biue 
eyes had a wistfal look In them that often made 
Kitty’s heart-ache. " 

*' He sald he would write 


A 


soon,” observed the 
young man for the fiftieth time, ‘‘Sarely the 
lettar has nod failed to reach us, Kitty?” 

** Letters so seldom miss,” ehe replied, with a 
sigh. “Why should that particular one have 
gone wrong! No, Bertie, it will come fn time if 
we only have patience, A man ocenpying the 
Earl's position must have many things to engross 
his attention, Weforget that In our anxiety.” 

“ Can you manage for the present without any 
more money !” asked Bartle, before quitting the 
room. ‘Until this is settled I cannot devote 
myself to the production of ‘ pot-boilers,’ Kitty. 
I too restless,” 

“JY think I can goon for another fortnight,” 
she sald, cheerfully, “At any rate, I must try, 
It is not the lack of money out your changed 
looks that worry me most, dear?” 

“Oh, Iehall be all right when once I have 
heard from the Earl,” he replied, aa if a favour- 
able answer were Inevitable. But the confidence 
was only assumed, vmod did ee " Kitty. 

She was real very short of money, 
alth the world ot tll Berl oto ad 
his . The Earl's ue gone to pay 
accounts of long standing, leaving her but little 


to go on wi 
Bateher and baker and candlestick-maker were 
fast 


in their demands for payment. 

Kitty had these rn ogee contend with, in 
addition to the suspense respec the Earl's 
declaion, and the nervous pitiable condition to 
which it had redaced Bertie, 

She was ta the kitchen one day, enveloped fn 
a big lace-edged holland apron making a tart, 
Jemima’s pastry being of a leathery, substantial 
kind which Bertie failed to ap te, when the 
postman's quick, impatient knock sent the blood 
flying to her heart. What news had he brought 
them this time, she wondered, 

" Master had taken the letters out of the box 
before I got there, ma’sm,”’ said Jemima, prectpl- 
tating herself downstairs in her ueual 
headlong fashion,  He’s In the dining-room & 
reading of them.” 

Je knew pore ee Ne noon 
were anxlonely awal val of some tm- 
Poy he letter, and she was on tiptoe to ascertatn 
f it had actually arrived. 

Re a childish desire to run upstairs ab 
once to learn the best or the worst, Kitty finished 
her tart somehow, harried ft into the oven, and 


‘then, having washed her hands, felt that she 


wae free to leave the kitchen without any loss of 


“ae entered the tiny dining-room a subdued 
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exclamation escaped her, a terrified hold out much hope, Perhaps | you would like to | hensive of coming evil. Oh! what o tells? ib 
shone in her dark eyes, Hurriedly the | consult another medical man 1 would be to learn that Bertle's iliness was in no 
room, she herself down beside the eney- | “Yes; he must have the best advice,” eald | wise connected with the mausoleum. To know 
chair in which was sittiog, ’ Kitty , a8 she stood by the bed, “As | that she had nob only caused him grievous dis- 
“Bertie, darling! Ob, whats the matter!” Pade ayant had e great deal bo trouble | sppofmtment, bub Iliness also, would be an na- 
she cried, wildly, “Speak to me ! tell me what lately, and some bad news contained in a | pleasant reflection, apart from the dread of her 
you have heard ! T cannot bear to see you look letter brought on this attack. He is so young, | deceltfal conduct standing expozed. 
broken! Try, for my sake, to rouse theagh 5 surely he will—he must recover |” The subject of the mausoleum was sure to be 
yourself! Is lb a letter from the Earl!” “ He may,” tha doctor, despising him- | alluded to when the friends met, Perhaps, 
Bertie nodded. He was lying back in the easy- | Self for betog & coward. after all, Bertie Randolph had not allowed It to 
chair, one nerveless hand still an But this young wife’s aflent anguish affected | occupy his mind so exclusively as she, Cynthia, 
letter, a vacant, atricken look his , | aia far more than any lavish y of tearaand | imagined. I was her guilty conscience that 
face, Oa the floor beside ‘him lay a He could not ¢ her last | supplied these disquieting fears. Should the 
square envelope, a corones. The fallacious as 1b was, missing letter be inquired for she must profess 
wlptes bedi the appearance & man suffering ertie recovered consciousness, and lay there | complete ignorance respecting {% Ib was the 
from the effects of a terrible blow. too weak to talk, too weary of life to make an | only course left open to her if she would excape 
'' He refuses to avall himself of my services : effort In-order to retain Ib, detection, 
or, rather, regrets his inability to do so!” sald Only when Kitty sat beside him holding his “Don’t be long away,” she said earnestly, 
Bertie, with a sob in his volee ; ‘and I owe this hand did he rally a little, while the ghost of a | clinging to Harold ere he lett her, as ff loth to 
to Harold Fontagne. Kitty, he has played me smile crept into the blue eyes, once a0 expressive | let him go. ‘I cannot bear to be parted from 
fales ; he has obtained the commission would | Of hope and love and ne rp you, even for a few hours, deareet,” 
have saved us from rnin! The Earl intends to Hope and-happiness had deserted the sculptor He kissed her, bat it wav with a preoteupled 
exoploy him upon the mausoleum ; and he would and his wife, Only love remained faithful to} air, His thoughts were evidently dwelling 
have known nothing of it but for my lebter. them, and drew them closer to each other as the bay Bertie Randolph ; he was longlog to reach 
m. 


He 
receiving that, have brought himself | dark angel’s footeteps cross their threshold. 
—_ ns 1 wosld| Kittynever left herhusband, Once Jemima| ‘Will he come beck to me as he went, with- 
ven 


: entering the room on tiptoe, her eyes red and | out any change!” thought Cynthia, roaming 
him for this plece of treachery—it has | #Wollen with g, found the brown head and | restlessly frem room to room throughout that 


my heart |” the one asleep upon the same pillow. miserable day. “Oh! if I had not interfered, 
“Impossible! Harold Fontagne cannot have orn oub with fatigue Kitty bad dozod off as | aud allowed matters to take their course} I 
acted so basely to his dearest friend!” cried she sat by the bedside, and Jemima, seeing that | should have cacaped this torturing dread; fF 


fisehing eyes. “Even if he were all was right with the patient, forbore to awake | should have been exempt from all reproach and 


mean Bene to envy you the success you anticl- her. fear of discovery. At euch a price, even avccess 
“ Don’t let Fontagne know of my fllness,” whis- | is too dearly bought |" y 
t, 


Bertie during the night. “I'll try te 

from diverting It away from you Engr hin as I hope to be forgiven; bub I'd soenmstoouns 

not eee him again, Kitty. The Fontegne y 

ois m4 ne and — “5 ee or, rather, . CHAPTER VI. 
never existed, What time ve remaining 

thought ib fair to compete with me for > seg sacred to you. Ob, aay Saeting, it fa so hard to} Waxen Harold Fontague reached Ivy Cottage, 

TS moked : ble of forestall: leave you! You are theone link that still binds | the Randolpha’ residence, Bertie lay ab the ‘point 


; me to earth, aud we had planned ont such a‘long, | of death, It was eummer time, and the win- “. 
aye rea phy sees hee — of eae not | BSPPY,, prosperous life, Well, Hesven knows dowa of his room had been thrown wide open, to * 
scrupled to advance himself a) my expense. best ; but Ibis a great mystery.” admit the languid, flower-seented breeza, ip 
Rend tee letter that will tell you all. The Karl He need not have requested Kitty to keep his “Take my card to your mistress,” sald the ral 
mits that this acquaintance with Mr. Fi {ilness a secret from Harold Fontagne, Belleving, | sculptor, when he had ascertained hie friend's ; 
ls of very recent date. What further pm as she did now, that Harold had acted treacher- | extreme condition from poor faithful, dletressed a 
you want of bis treachery} I could have borne ously towards her husband, that he was the | Jemima, “I know ebe will see me. I am Mr. fs 
the disappointment—the loss—bat this blow, | “%# of hip illness, and would shortly be the | Randolph’s oldest friend.” ie 
coming from such an unexpected quarter | Ob, cause of his death, she hated him an in- Thas urged, Jemima took the card. Kfbey, a 
Harold { Harold |” tenelty that gathered fresh force every day. who was bending over her husband, fn 4 kind of 


i 


id, the falee, the perfidious, was strong, | dumb agony, recelved {it mechanically, Then 
In the excitement Bertie’s volee had —_ prosperous, Mkely toenjoy life for many te ahs aeelng the name tnacribed upon it che Sine the 
és fe of violent come, Bertie—her Bertie—who had never been | card from her as If it had been a venomous 
~ Anger. | guilty of a dishonourable thought or act, lay | serpent. 

of vege § Paps ae a. omen” dying man, oid ne se 0 that I refuse to see him, 
a ti ‘ at I consider presence here at such a time 
which 1: ne ne regrmdgy, Braver A Surely there musb be something radically | an fnsult,” she sald, in an laperlous whisper ; 

b ore, ss Not I gh I bia inggeted ige nen things were permitted | “tell him to go.” 
ue an At » Kibty, or to exist, thought Kitty, bitterly, She send for | Jemima departed, wondering not a little hb the 
page ea ogy Bae, Sypavo Ton te Harold Fon ? No, not unless it were to | exceptional nature of the messsge she had te 
pdms Pg nc nar Men ‘was him him for his perfidy over the dead body | convey, She did not attempt to tone fb down, 
ro &, punished, ee ya 4 the man he had helped to kill. : however, in repeating {e to Harold Pontagne. 
what hels—a knave, # swindler. . es i Oyathia was finishing an exquisite little water- | Why did he come bothering there where he 
bright crimson stream spurted yor pen colour eketch one ay 4 when Harold Fontagne | wasn’t wanted at such a time? thought Jemima, 
dashed into the room in a state of intense excite- | indignantly ; taking, as she imagined, her cue 


F 
rt 
H 
4 
if 
FF 


. t ment, © from her mistress. 
croken @ bleod-veesel “ve just heard from a fellow who knows him “ An fneult !” said Harold Vontagne, to him- 
Bebween them, the affcighted women lifted | that Bertie Randolph is serlously ill,” he ex- | self, fn sll amazement; then aloud, “ There 
him on to the sofa, Then Mean gr for | claimed, ‘ What can Kitty be of not | must be some mistake. Your mistress cannot 
st while Kitty, beside herself grlet = for js Bed guess to rae pages es ge tes fe rh that wishes to see her ” 
burning indignation, strove out w mattér the old es, she does, sir, beggin’ your pardod,”’ sald 
check! that serritie flow of blood, and restore her | fellow. Pat mea few things together in a bag, | Jemima curtly. ‘She re cy your mame 


‘a 
husband to consciousness. Cynthia ; I may nob return to-night, I can’s | when she gave me that there message.” 
re "5 7) 


lecved-foeeh tn ects bo his Ste soess, toe’ Gone © Upetelce cloog with th 
Cc. turned suddeoly cold and faint, “ Upstairs along with the master, who may die 
knew that his hours were numbered. His senel- Bartle Bawdoiph nl! Had’ her cleverly mian- | ad wy moment. I6 ain'’} o time for payin’ 
tive, impressionable temparament, worn by long aga. aasets and the dlesppolntment It had en- | visits,” exclaimed the girl, in a postscript of her 
chem aet and anxlety, would never rally from the upon him an to do with his illness? | own, exasperated by the strange gentleman’s 
ock ft bad sustained. In his case, the restless, hIf so, would the 1 trath leak out when | pertinacity. 
ever-working mind had proved too much for the | the two men were together 1 "I will go up, then. I must gee your master 
frail body. “Why mot telegraph, and wait for the | agata. Uatil this morning I did not know thet 
The doctor lacked the courage requisite to | anewer?” she said, nervously. “ Mr. Randolph’s | he was fil.” 
{nform Kitty that her husband had received his | fllness may have been Harold.” Jemima planted herself in the doorway to pre- 
death-blow. He would not answer the mute,| would bardly ® such a course if I | vent forcible ingrese, Harold Fontegns put her 


i 
i 
: 
i 
f 
E 


ly. “I don’t | aside as If she had been a feather, and walked 
yes. : think = ever quite understood the nature of | quietly upstairs, fall of grief and astonishment. 


Ke som so yobs Kara e omyatr om ~ our fri Cynthia, or you would know} The door of Bertie’s room stood open; as 
mental strain of wome kind,” he said, gravely. | better than to offer such a suggestion. Bertie is | Harold Fontagne entered, hat in hand, Kitty 
“Perfect qulet and the abseuce of sll exchiemeut more to me than # brother.” suddenly confronted bim. 


“How dare yout” she whispered, her dark 
eyes flashing fire, her emall form dilating, 
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tagne, 

“You promised to keep him away,” he eafd, 
addressing Kitty, who had hastened back to 
him ; ‘‘and he fs here.” 

‘Go, [implore you, go,” murmured the girl. 
"Do not agitate Can you not see that he 
is dying *” 

Harold Fontagne, fastead of complying, fell 
on his knees by the bedaide, Strong man as he 
was, the tears ran down his face like rain, 

“ Bertie, dear old friend,” he pleaded, ‘'For 
Heaven’s sake tell me what I have done to 
estrange you from me? I am conscious of no 
fault, no breach in our friendship of my making. 
‘At least let me know fo what I have sinned 
against you! I would fresiy give my life could 
I oe DT en on ee ee by 
go do! ig." 

He had clasped one of Bertie’s thin, white 


hands in his own brown ones. The dying 
men regarded him , 8 If @ new ides were 
gradually dawniag upon 


** We must forget and forgive; it Is .too late 
for anything elee now, Harold,” he said, feebly. 
<2 | ane the temptation was too much for 
you, only I had always thought you superior to 
euch temptation, When I wrote telling you that 
the Karl of Roxburgh had well-nigh decided to 
employ me upon the mausoleum to be erected in 
his grounds, I Ubttle thought you would avall 
yourself of this information to step in before 
me, and rob me of the commission I stood so 
much in need of, The knowledge that you were 
even ble of such an act, the disappointment 


and disillusion, have killed me, Ccu!ld you have’ 


foreseen this result, I think, I believe, you would 
‘have acted differently.” 

The last sentence was epoken {nterrogatively, 
as if he would fain receive some assurance, some 
expression of penitence, that would enable him to 
recover & fragment of the o'd firm faith in Harold's 
friendship, He was not prepared, though, for 
what followed. 

** Bertie, old man, I declare solemnly that I 
never received such a letter as the one you men- 
tion,” sald Harold Fontagne, fa hushed, earnest 
tones. “I was not aware that you had ever met 
the Earl antil this moment, or that you enter- 
tained any hope of being epgaged upon the 
mausoleum. I would have cut off my right hand 
rather than have come between you and the 
object of your desire had I known of this. Sarely 
our long friendship ehould have taught you to 
regard me as iacapable of such conduct} I swear 
that your letter never reached me, that I am 
innoeent of any wilfal attempt to supersede you 
{n the Earl's opinion and favour. Do you believe 
me or not?” 

‘*T do.” 

Bertle’s fair face glowed with sudden joy as 





he turned it towards his friend till it looked like 
the face of an angel, He was nob reluctant to 
accept Harold’s explanation, or slow to believe {t. 
His pure high nature rejoleed in the fact of the 
opp enecnne bag peeves 

“Dear old fellow, I am so glad!” he said, 
slowly. "It hurt nrgrasecn~ fea per me 
had deliberately set yourself to rain my last 
kno leas’ ; nas 

wn you better. A» least we s part 
friends, with the misunderstandiog cleared u 
That letter must have been lost in t. 
Don’t fret, Harold ; my faith In you ls as firm as 
ever. 


“Tt won't bring you back to life, though,” anid 
ces hoareely, and indirectly I have caused 


your 

“J don’t think under circumstances I 
should have lived very long—I never had much 
stamina. Look after Kitty when I'm gone, 
Harold. She oe oe cen Se ee 
Tm so thankfal came now. Yow can’t tell 
jong melee ag ve lifted from off me. I can 


They sat beside him for the next hour, until 
his release came, and the falr boyish features 
assumed an ex ion of ineffable rest and 
solemn mystery. Harold Fontagne broke down 
altogether, and sobbed like a child, Kitty’s 
eyes were dry and tearless as she pressed her 
lips to those cold unresponsive ones, and 
smoothed the wavy bair back from off ber hus- 
band’s forehead. 

“ Kitty, you do not think now that lt was my 
fault—that I einned against him of deliberate 
intention!” asked the sculptor. “He believed 
my story, and dying men see clearly. Will you 
not also forgive me t”’ 

She stood erect, regarding him calmly and 
coldly 

“T was fall of anger against you only a few 
hours ago,” she sald, “ but now, after what has 
passed, I belfeve you were Bertie’s true, faithful 
ae! ; that you never consciously wronged him. 


not lost. You may have been from home 
when {t arrived. In that case your wife would 
probably open it. Shs never liked Bertie; she 
was always jealous of the friendship exteting 
between you, and fn that letter he alluded fn 
such glowing terms to the work he hoped to 
obtain. I leave you to draw your own inferences 
from my words.” 

A light broke suddenly upon Harold Fontague’s 
bewilderment ; a terrible light, tumining the 
past, while It rendered the future dark by com- 


parison, 

Was it not Cynthia who had first brought 
the Earl’s project with regard to the mausoleum 
under his notice? How strangely excited she 
had seemed when she informed him of It, and 
ie Romy By flare le Baer yo ee 
in’ to the Earl! And she had never 
pend ges kaya fy oe ie he oe pacer 
journal in which, as she declared, she read 

to the mausoleum! Had 
w 


of success. As you say, 1 


ae so horrible, 86 overwhelm- 
ing, that he dared not contemplate ib. 

“For Heaven's sake be careful what you say,” 
he exclaimed, fiercely. “ You Ene Brio a 
serious charge against my wife, in whom ve 
perfect confidence. Why should she withhold or 
destroy that letter instead of handing It over to 
me ? ” 

‘That she might keep Bertie’s hopes a secret 
from you, being aware that you would never 
dream of entering into a professional rivalry with 
your dearest friend,” ssid Kitty, firmly ; “ that 
she might incite you to compete for such a desire- 


able commission yourself, slace the Earl’s decision | 


_ were my oe eer rig your 
interests nb wit » loving 
you as she does blindly and } passionately. I have 
not studied Mrs, Fontagne’s character to no 
purpose. Who, may I ask, fires brought the 
subject under your notice 1” 

“Cynthia—my wife!" he replied, with 
stifled groan ? 

‘*The letter should have reached you upon a 
Thursday four weeks agc,” mentioning the date. 
‘* Were you at home on that day! Try to re- 
member.” 





as much abt an as yours. Dear as Cynthia is 
to me I will never live with her ‘rom 
that hour we part.” 


praised In piteous entreaty. 

“ Harold, husband, forgive me, do not send me 
from you,” she moaned, ‘‘ Am I not sufficlently 
punished already in the knowledge that I helped 
to cause Bertie’s Randolph's death ? Will {b not 
haunt me as long as I live? Oh! love, love, 
have some pity upon me! It wae for your sake 


I ylelded to the temptation. Bertie was pros- . 


pering, and you seemed to make such slow pro- 
Had I loved you less this sin would not 
fe stained my soul.” 

'* Such love is more deadly in its effects than 
hatred,” he replied, pltilessly; no line in his 
stern face relaxing. The fron side of her hus- 
band’s nature, In which she had refused to 


—merenrrea E'S so it 


~= oe of © 
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revealed to COgnthia now. 


' Berté, far from proepering, wae u the verge 
of rain, and your action completed his downfall,” 
he com “T cannot, as I said before, live 


with you after this proof of your unscrapulous 
ambition, your utter want of principle and 
hovour, You shall have a Ifberal allowance, but 
from to-day you become my wife only in name. 
I repudiate and cast you off as unworthy of the 
love I once la upon you,” 

He turned and went out of the door as he 
ceased speaking. When Cynthia’s maid entered 
the room later on she found her mistress lying 
senseless apon the floor. For the first time in 


her pleasant, luxurious, self-indulgent life 
Cynthia had fainted, an 
{Continued on page 88 ) 








MY SWEETHEART. 


—0l— 
OHAPTER Lil, 


Wen Dadley returned to consciousness he 
found himself in an ambulance being whirled 
rapidly over the streets of London. All in an 


delight, Dadley found he was scarcely a street 
away from the house, : 
A smile of exultation lighted up his face. 
“ Paula will find me game yet!” he muttered, 
He found he was in the y a 


through his veins, and the 


Then 
slowly and put a similar 
question to Paula. 

Another moment and it would too late, 


She must never answer that queation, 





Quick as a flash, Dadley’s hand travelled to 
his breast- eb, and grasped the cruel mes- 
senger of death that he always carried hidden 


She should never be Gregor Thorpe’s wife— 
she should die first | 

Turning the weapon full upon Paula’s heart, 
he fired, but in his intense excitement the ball 
= > oe mark. a 

a with rapidity of lightning, 
and, despite the pain of the wound above bis 
heart, succeeded in making his way out of the 
grounds and into the crowded street, mingling 
unconcernedly with the surging crowd thad 
passed to and fro. 

He did not walk for, for the horrible pain grew 
more intense. He reeled and fell heavily to the 
Ss and in that moment the ambulance 

quickly up to him, 

“Ah, here is our man!” they cried, simul- 
taneously. But how he ever got from the road 
to the pavement, and lay there so long without 
being picked up, was to ther an astonishing 
mystery, 

They made sure of their patient this time, 
however, landing him safely in the hospital. 

All that nighd the attendant listened to his 
wild ravings, but no one ever dreamed how much 
trath they contained. 

But to return to Gregor Thorpe. He found 
little trouble in securing admission for Mildred 
in the Retreat, He made a clean breast of the 
whole affair to the matron in charge, and left 
the girl In her care. 

“Poor child!” said the matron, pliyingly, as 
she followed the attendants to the room that 
had been designated for Mildred’s use, and bent 
over the white couch on which they laid her. 
“Poor child |” she repeated, pushing the dark 
clustering curls back from her white forehead, 
“ who would ever have belleved this girl guilty 
of such an atrocious crime! But, ab, me! 
ee ae oe the gentlest woman into a 

a. I wonder ‘why poste speak of love as the 
‘sweetest boon e’er given to woman’ when so 
mauy have found it a bitter curse 1” 

Even while she was pondering over the matter 
the girl's sad, dark eyes opened and she looked 
wo! gly into the face bending over her. 

The matron laid her warm hand on the girl’s 
icy brow. 

** You are about to ask where you are, Every- 
one asks the same question when they first come 
here,” she said, gently, “and so I will anawer it 
fn advance of the query: You are in a quiet 
place which has been provided for you by those 
who, despite all, would save you If they could. 
You are to remain here and await the Isaue.” 

Mildred looked at her with wide-open eyes, 
quite believing that she had not heard aright. 

Had the whole world suddenly gone mad. 
Gregor Thorpe had spokec to her In just auch a 
mavner, What did it mean} 

*'There must be some mistake," sald Mildred, 
“T am certainly not ill, and I cannot understand 
the Import of fon words,” ahe declared, 
8s up tos posture. 

WiBke doce not wish any reference made to the 
tragedy,’ the matron told herself; and she 
began to think that the girl was quite hardened 
Dia Me, Thorpe bets here?” she f 

. Thorpe g me here?” she fal- 
tered. 

The matron bowed. : 

“*T shall not trouble you with my presence 
one un moment,” said Mildred, with 

ity. ‘If you will have one of your servants 
bring me my bonnet, I will go at once.” 

"You are to remain here unt!) the iswue of 
that unfortunate affair at the Bartons’,” repeated 
the matron, naa Ga eee vile 

Mildred gasped faintly, and a sharp cry broke 
from her lips. 

She quite believed that meant she was to 

lore a court of law 


be called a to answer 

for the fading of Dadley in Paula’s boudoir, Of 
course It must be that—and, oh! the pity of it 
~ world loo! upon her 
yg oe dat Aeon 1d looked h 


with ge Blige she had sinned, 
when In tru Ege py Se Mages Bayo 


She covered her face with her hands and 











sobbed aloud, and the matron gently turned 
— es her to sob ont her grief alone. 

red heard the key turn in the lock, and 
— she felt that she was a prisoner—restrained 
of her liberty, cut off from the world, and ander 
lock and key, 

What would be the end of this most unfor- 
tunate affair 

Miidred resolved to send for Mrs, Morris, buat, 
much to her surprise, the attendants refused to 
deliver her message, and the matron looked at 
the girl In amazement when she asked plteousby 
if Miss Barton, who was probably by this time 
Mrs, Gregor Thorpe, had left town. 

“I wonder that you ask me that,” she re- 
turned, giviug poor Mildred a most searching 
look ; and again she said to herself that the 
audacity of this girl, who looked so very inuno- 
cent, was beyond comprehension. 

The only course open to Mildred to escape 
from her present difficulties was to write to Mrs, 
Morris, she concladed ; and she resolved to make 
another effort, 

From that moment, she regarded very wist- 
fully the young girl who was in the habit of 
bringing in her meals to her. 

“Will you do a favour for me!” asked 
Mildred, one day, laying her hand lightly on the 
girl’s arm. 

“Oh, yes—if I can, mfs’,” returned the little 

maid, 
“Will you bring me a sheet of paper, an 
envelope, and a lead-pencil? I wish to write a 
note to a lady, and I wish you to take it to her. 
You have often admired this turquoise ring on 
my finger ; it Is one of the gifts my dear dead 
mother gave me, and I prize It more t any- 
thing else that I have in the world ; bub dear as 
it ia to me, take this letter to the lady to whom 
ft Is addressed, and the ring shall be yours.” 

The maid gave a little cry of delight, and pro- 
mised at once to do Mildred’s bidding. 

The note was written, begging Mrs. Morrio, 
for the love of Heaven to come to her at once, 
and handed to the maid, together with the mach- 
longed for and highly-prized tar quolse ring, 

The maid slipped the letter lu her pocket and 
the ring on her finger, and fairly few down the 
stal 


ra, 
She did not find an opportunity to geb out of 
the fnstitution for éven five minutes that sfter- 


noon. 

Suddenly a bright idea came to the maid. 

‘*Why, how foolish I wae to think of taking it 
there,” muttered the maid, “when there is a 
letter-box on the lasip-post jast outside the 
door! That’s where ail other people put thelr 
letters,” 

The girl hurriedly ran out to the letter-box 
with it and dropped it fo. But, ah me! it bore 
no stamp upon it, and the maid, who could 
neither read nor write, never dreamed that Ib 
required one, 


OHAPTER LIIL 


Garcon THorrs was constantly at Patla’s 
bedside during the three weeks that followed. 


-He scarcely took time to eat or sleep, and with 


each day that passed his thoughts grew more 
hitter each time he thought of poor, helpless 
Mildred. 

The deed she had committed shut her ont 
from the least sympathy, and he cried out to 
Heaven that if Paula died Mildred should pay 
the full penalty of the law for ft. And yet the 
thought brought with it » pang that wrang his 
very heart. Try as he would, he could not quite 
hate Mildred, 

During that time he received a note from Mrs. 
Morris, asking bim to cail at the cottage; and, 
very reluctantly, Gregor that evening obeyed, 

Mrs, Morris met him at the door with a white, 
anxious face. 

“ What has become of Mildred !” she asked, in 
a troubled voice, ae soon as he had taken a seat. 
“From the moment you took her away to nurse 
Mr. Barton’s granddaughter back to life and health 
I have not heard from her.” 

Gregor Thorpe’s face turned very white, and 
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this fact did not escape the keen eyes of his old 


nurse. 

“ Where is Mijdred, and what is the matter t” 
she repeated. 

Then = story cme eubiee re 
treachery In trying to part him from VE 5 
how she had failed; and lastly, the story of the 
terrible trsgedy, wherein Mildred had attempted 
to shoot down Mias Barton at the very altar, and 
was only epsred from becoming a red-handed 
murderees by the interposition of fate. 

Mrs, Morris started to her feet with sudden 


ry: 

"Tt is fala 1” she cried ; “the whole story is 
false from beginning to end {i Ifan angel cried 
out, trumpet-tongued, that Mildred Garstin, who 
is et heart as sweet, pure, and innocent as a 
dreaming child, had committed the crime you lay 
at her door, I would not believe it, Ibis some 
vile conspiracy. You were not satisfied with 
throwing her over and breaking her heart, but 
now you want to put her out of the way. What 
your object is only heaven knows. There fs 
something at the bottom of this that I cannot 
understand. Where is the poor child now?” 
cried Mrs. Morris, with bitter anger. “Tell me, 
that I may 0 to ber at once,” 

G to himself that ft was far better 
that she did not know, 

“She bas cisappeared,” he sald, evasively, 
“and will no doubt remain in hiding until Miss 
Barton’s recovery or‘her death occurs,” 

J ghall find her and go to her,” declared Mrs, 
Morris, ‘ You can turn from her fn this honr of 
sad effliction if your conscience will permit you 
to doso, but I shall not. What if Miss Barton 
diext” she cried, shrilly, confronting him. 
** Could you—would you hunt poor Mildred down 
and be the one to cast the first stone at her?” 

Gregor renee eee not stand the fire of her 
words, They distressed him beyond measure. 

"T om —— for your answer, Gregor 
Thorpe,” she cried, .*‘ Would you—could you, 
go againeb ber?” 

"Crimes must meeb with their just punteh- 
mont,” he said, slowly. 

Mra, Morris rose slowly to her feet, 

“ When you were a little child, a babe bub a 
few hours old,"' she sald, “your mother placed 
you in 7 arms, and whispered: ‘Nuree, I am 
dying. Oh! nurse, how hard Ib fs to die and 
icsave my little one motherless. Watch over him 
as long as you live, even though It be from afar 
off’ i pledged my word I woald do so, and I 
have so far kept my pledge; but from this 
moment I will sever willingly look upon your 
face again. Go! Leave my bumble cottage roof, 
and never put your foot across thix threshold |" 

Gregor looked at her sorrowfally, yet he 
could not help but feel grateful to her for taking 
Mildred’s part 60 nobly, 

Trae to her word, Mrs, Morris, during the days 
and weeks that followed, commenced a vigorous 


eearch for Mildred, But it was all useless, 


Meanwhile, Mildred watched and waited, in an 
agony of doubt that was pitifal to behold, for the 
letter from Mrs, Morris which never came. 

During that interval Gregor Thorpe called 
regularly at the R-treat toingaire of the Matron 
how Mildred was; but he never asked to see the 
gil herself. 

“Ye ahe repentant !” he asked once; and the 


_ geod woman shook her head, 


"Her sole thought is-to got away from here,” 
sho answered, 

Gregor Thorps walked away from the Retroat 
with a beavy heart, 

Paula continued to grow steadily worse, and at 
length Miss Dawes met him at the door one 
morniog with tear-swollen eyos and a sad, 
white face. 

** It is ali over,” she sald, commencing to sob 
as though her heart wonld break, 

* Paula is—ts——” 

He could not finish his sentence ; the words 
seemed to atick in his throat, 

“She fs dead,” sald Miss Dawes, eadly ; ‘' the 
anew bullet has effected its fatal work at 

5 ° 

Gregor staggered back againat the wall. It 
~ seemed to Miss Dawes that the words had 

Ms 





* Dead!” he repeated, hoarsely. ‘Oh, great 
Heaven, great Heaven! It cannot be. I canzot 
believe it. Heaven would not be so cruel to 
me!’ 

No words which Miss Dawes could utter com- 
forted him. His grief was awful to behold. 

She had never witnessed euch an awful storm 
of anguish. 

He was like a great strong osk bowed to the 
ground by the whirlwind of woe that encompsssed 
him, 


He begged to see Pauls, and gently she led 
him to the boudoir where the girl lay—cold, still, 
se & beautiful image carved in spotless 
marble. 

@ Thorpe threw himself down on his 
breast, ol he the couch, acd his heart-rending 
erles brought tears to the eyes of thore who 
heard them. They felt quite sure that his heart 
would break, and that the lovers would be buried 
in one grave. 

‘al Sed Ge ction Dark ae 
co ea 

Beantitel words he had read somewhere 
occurred to him in that awfal moment: ‘' She 
looked like a belng fresh from the hand of 
re nob one who bad lived und suffered 


Her ilttle hands were clasped over her bosom, 
and ber pretty Mps were half-parted, and the 
soft, babyish rings were lying so carelessly over 
the white brow. 

“Ob, God | can this be death?” he erled ond, 


hoareely. 

They could not force him away from. the couch 
for long hours, neither could plead with 
him nor urge hia. feared would go 
mad then and 

Bat the fiercest storm must wear itself away 
{in time ; and at when exhaustion set In, 
he was obliged to them to lead him gently 


‘away, because he had not the strength left to 


resist them, 

Daring the three days that followed, Gregor 
Th wae in a delirious condition. Miss Dawes 
was fal, 

He did not know when. the final preparations 
for poor Paula were being made, nor when they 
laid her away In the vault that had for scores of 
years held all that was mortal of the Bartons, 
and more than one was web with tears as the 
solemn cori?ge away and left poor Paula 
there, with the faint rays of the setting sun 
shiniog on the marble mausoleum that shut her 
in from the busy world. 


When the stare came out that night, Mize 
Dawes watched them with woeping eyes, knowing 
just how brightly they were shining on the 
flower-bordered path that led to poor, sweeb 
Paule’s last home, 

Her heart would have throbbed with terror 
if she could have but known what waz taking 
place In that lonely path at that identical 
moment. ; 

Standing close beside the fron door was the 
tall of a man sorting over a bunch of keys 
with bis slim, white hands. 

The moon came out from bebind a cloud and 
shone full upon bis face for an instant, and in 
that Instant the dark, diabolical face of Pierce 

discernible. 


Dudley was age b 

He fitted a t new key to the lock, There 
was & dull, gra #eund, and the fron door 
swung heavily back upon {ts hinges. 

Dadley stepped quickly scroes the damp, 
mouldy stone floor, drawlog a dark lantern from 
beneath his coat as he did eo. 

By its clear, ht fash he discovered ab once 
the new coflia with Its fair young burden, which 
had been placed there but a few hours before, 

“ Heavens ! what if she should be dead!" he 
muttered to himeelf, great beads of perspiration 
standing out upon hile forehead. 

Tn. a trice he had torn off the lid and laid his 
hand on the cold, white brow. 

ao He vial from his breast pocket, he 
emptied of {ta contents between the oold, 
be lips, bending his ear close to her heart the 


Os 
"She is really dead !” he crled, with & terrible 
iuprecation. Bat at that instant he felt a slight 





quiver of the eyelids beneath bis hand, "At! 
che still lives |” he cried, apogee: 4 

In less time than it takes to ft, he ralsed 
the slight form from the all too marrow bed, 
wrapped a dark cloak about fo, and quickly bore 
it oud of the damp vault and the serpentins 
path to a carriage which stood In waiting. 

Lifting her into the vehicle, he drove away lik» 
one mad from the uncanny # He not 
driven far when a low rom the helpless 
figure beside him caused him to start, and he 
realised that Paula was fast gaining consclousnes:. 

He set his testh hard together and drove 


faster, 

Saddenly the blue syes opened and a faint 
gasp came from the white lips. 

Where am I?” Paula,- locking 

around her in a dazed, bew manner, 

‘* You are in the power, at last, of the man 
whom you have so long defied?” cried Dudley, 
triamphantly. 


OHAPTER LIV. 


*Prence Doprsy!” erled Paula, coming to 
her fall senses with an awful shock, 

* Ab your service,” he answered, coldly, ix- 
solently. 

Then {t occurred to Paula that she was being 
driven somewhere over a rocky road. - 

** Where am I, and how came I here?” she 
demanded, attempting to free herself from his 
detaining hand and to ep:ing from the vehicle. 

“Do not attempt that,” he said, “‘for I warn 
you you could not accomplish it, You can never 
escape me again.” 

A terrified scream, shrill and piercing, broke 
from Paula's lif 

“T do nob mind that in the least,” he ssid; 
* there is no one along this lonely road to hear 
you,” 

“How dared you abduct me?” screamed 
Paula. 

Mt vada: dice under the head of abduc- 


“ By to-morrow my friends will miss me and 
make a search for me!” she cried. * No one 
can accom og Beg 5, pg dadrn 
enlightened country like this. 9 to-morrow’s 
light they will find nie, never fear. 

" You will not be missed,” he said, confidently, 


“for your friends have, as they , left 
you sleeping quietly enough fn coffia,” 

‘Tt le false!’ crfed Paula ; “* as everything 
else you say.” 


“ That subject scarcely needs discussion,” sald 


‘he, quietly ; ‘‘ your garments will satisfy you as 
to that.” 


He tossed back the long, thick,dark cloak, end, 
with horror too great for words, Paula saw that 
she was indeed robed for the grave, 

Horror held her speechless for a moment, and 
in that moment he went on venomonaly : 

"You thought to outwit me and escape me 
most cleverly, bub that woman does not live who 
can balk a man when he really makes up his mind. 
You thought you had finished me that afternoon 
in your boudoir ; but you see I am still yours to 
command as yet. Maddened with rage,I attempted 
to pub astop to the whole matter when I saw 
you standing at the altar with my hated rival, [ 
raissed the mark, and I am glad now that I did, 
for life would be nothing to me, my sweetheart 
Paula, without you. 

"You were ill from the effects of 1b for a fort- 
night or and that lenguh of time I also 
lay at death’s door from the wound you gave me, 


and while lying sick I b out a desperate 
lot one day. And how tly I have carried 
it out fs by here. Te 


wae the most Ingenious idea that any human 
befng ever thought of !” he cried, with a dls- 


polical laugh. 
T made friends with the druggist’s assistant, 
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that {t should be my pleacure to liberate you from 
the toasts te etiess Sep EOE eunataned Ye. The 
whole plan has worked like a charm. Now you 
know why they will not miss you, and, later on, 
when they discover your absence they can simply 
think the ghouls have been at work, and eer 
will never be able to trace you, 

“I have made arrangements to take you away 
on a yachd that lies anchored in the bay awaltiog 
us, Leg epee use In wasting my “eg = 

lead! th you to marry me; you 
visas inate to bo my wife all in good time, I 


OT ais in, 
Never!” crfled Paula. “I would kill myself 


‘Time works wonders In women’s fancies,” 
he declared, with a low Jangb. ‘‘ No doubt you 
are very faint,” he said ; “for, to my kno Ke, 
you caunot bave tasted food for the last two or 
three daye, so you must drink this;” and with 
that he produced a flask from his pocket, and 
fairly forced some of its contents down her 
throat, 


Paula felb a glo sensation from brow to 
feet, then a terrible She could hear 
Dadley’s voloe still disoussing his plans, but it 
seemed to come from afar off, growing fafater and 
fainter with each moment of time, 

At laet, wholly unconscious, she sank back In 
Dadley’s arme. 

“She will be leas troublesome this way than In 
any other,” he muttered, grimly. 

An hour's hard driving brought him to the 
dock. 

A man who was there in a small boat, appa- 
rently on the watch for him, sigualled him 
cautiously, 

Dadiey signalled him, and handed his insen- 
elble burden into the man’s arms as he pulled u 
eo the dock, then sprang in by the man’s 
aide. 

“You may take the oara again,” he said, 
i abe “and see to [6 that you pull with a 
wi ” 


The man nodded, 
With a few strokes of his oara he senb the 
little boat flying over the mad waste of waters, 
After half an hour’s hard pulling agsinet wind 
and tide, the skiff drew up to a large yacht 
— bo yd spo nargeat i cvny aol 
man who was wa stopped 
rah, Seulial drew up. a 
ca 1 you are punctual,” he said, 
“Yes,” sald Dadley, idconlet handing up his 
burden. “ Have you everything warm and 
fortable in the cabin—and is Chloe there!’ 
“Yes,” returned the man, 
When Dadley had climbed on deck, he again 
took the inanimate form of Paula in his arms, 
and strode towards the cabin with her. 


he entered and lald P, carefally down on the 
black leather lounge. 

* Chloe,” sald, sharply. 

Pat sir,” eald the girl, coming forward with 
“ Here fs your charge,” sald . "See 
that you take the best care of her, Leb her 
want that you can geb her ; but, mind, 


moment, 
~ oe eee oe eye you will have to answer 
or 


The girl showed her ivory teeth tu a broad 
amaile, 


oung lady could not go very far, Masaa 
Dudley,” she replied, with a laugh, ‘The yacht 


- ten’b ao 


“She might jump into the water,” returned 


eae 
& white Ince ball-dress |” : sy 


wore dresses like this! Bat one of ’em died, and 
they dressed her the same aa this, I know o 
shroud from a ball-dress, Masea Dudley.” 

as A muttered imprecation broke from Dadley’s 
ps 

**Don’t atand there talking nonsense!” he 
mene ee turned on his heel and walked out of 


the 

The yacht lifted anchor and flew like a awift- 
winged bird over the seething waters, until at 
length the lights from the great city faded like 
specks from her view. 
With folded arms and a sardonic smile on his 
face, Dudley paced the deck alone, 

+" * Poey laugh best who laugh last,’” he quoted, 
" We shall soon seo the finale of this little game 

hearts ave been playing. As for 

Paula herself, all love for her died in the hour 


; 


through the gloom I wend— 
Froere skal {bile ase 08 how dehend 
From the poisoned shafts thereof ?' 


Yes, Paula will find out to her cost now what ft 
means to 6 an enemy of a man whoss love 
she has trampled beneath her feet |” 

Saddenly he heard a commotion In the cabin, 
= &® moment later by a heavy splash In the 

er, 

“Heavens!” cried Dadley, springing to the 
doorway of the cabin ; and in the little passage 
that led to it he met Caloe coming In search of 
him and trembling like an aspen leaf, 


OHAPTER LY, 


“On, eiri” orled Chloe, “don’t blame me when 
I tell you what has happened, for ‘deed I didn’t 
co i that she would do such a thing as 


“ What fa it, girl!” yelled Dudley, seizing her 
arm and holding it in s terrible grip. “Speak ! 
What has bappened 1” 

“The lady, sir,” gaeped Chice, struggling to 
free herself from his angry clatch—-“ the youn 
lady has jamped overboard. I conld nob cash 
her in tine.” 

With o terrible Imprecation, Dadley dashed 
afb, and was jast in time to see a dark object 
disappear suddenly from view beneath the mad, 

waves soms little distance from the 


t 
Quick as thought, he tore off hie coat and 
into the seething water that was dashing 
yacht about on Ite bosom like a veritable 


“eB adley was an expert swimmer, and although 
wind and tide were against him, he soon reached 
the spot where the dark object had disappeared, 
and, as he did so, a human form came to the 


ease rete * Ses: Pe of hiey. He knew It 


4 


2 


in charge of Chloe, Dihidley follo 
placed n wing, 
Nom look to fo that your charge does not 
escape you a second time,” he cried, sharply ; 
Pree cen tere umn pow te otter Sere 
girl shrank away from him, muttering 
some Incoherent reply. 
"Do understand me!” cried Dudley, 


“4 "Deed does, Massa Dudley,” she answered, 


. 
When he bad quitted the cabin, the girl looked 
him with - 


i 





“If ever there was » 


eyes, 
incarnate, that man 





am one!” she muttered, clenching her dark 
little hands viclously together. ‘‘I shall never 
forget the day he struck me—never! And if I 
live a lifetime to do ft, 111 psy him back for it, 
never fear |” 

Ab this juncture a deep sigh broke from Paula’s 


pe. 

Tae girl bent over her, and hastily commeneed 
her task of divesting the elight form of {ts wet 
garmente. 

“IT wonder who she is!” she thought, gazing 
curiously down on the white, marvellously beau- 
titul face; “but, strangest of all, why ie she 
robed like this?" 

“ Water-——water !” gasped the white lips, 

* Bless us, miseus ! as if you hadn't had enough 
of it ia the last five minutes! If you hadn’s 
been almost a fish you'd a-drowned in it,” 

**Water—water!” moaned the faint voice 
again, Chloe held » cup to her lips, and, to her 
surprise, che drained ft, ' 

“Tawa, mise, how feverish you am!” cried 
Chloe, 

Paula struggled up to her elbow, and looked 
firet at the dark face of the girl bonding over her, 
then fearfally at her surroundings. 

“Why am I bere?” she demanded, piteously. 
"When I woke to coneclousness and found 
myself {n this place a little while since, my brain 
seemed to turn to fire. I sprang ont on to the 
deck and down into the waves. Who waz ao 
eruol as to snatch me back to life again?” 

“Treckon it's Massa Dudley you'll have to 
thank for {t, honey,” she replied, serencly, 

A bitter ory broke from Paula’s lipe. 

* Why did not God let me perish in the waves 
rather than be saved by him,” she cried, fran- 
tically" my mortal foe?” 

“You are rather ungrateful for the service 
that has been rendered you,” sald a sneering 
voice from the doorway ; and, looking up, Paula 
saw the dark face of Pierce Dadley, srafling at 
her mockingly. ‘‘I must add,” he remarked, 
gallantly, "that the dark, coarse suit in which 
Chloe hae clothed you does not detract one iota 
from your beauty, ae I had rather Imagined it 
would,” 

“T seem to be io your power, therefore I can- 
not but submit to your inflicting your presence 
In this manner upon me,” sobbed Paula bitterly. 

**T am glad you look at it philosophically, my 
dear,” he responded, gallantly, “Take my word 
for tt, that Is always the best plan of procedare,”’ 

It eyes could have struck him dead, the glanca 
from Paula’s blue ones would have annibllated 
him on the spot, 

**If you care to listen to my pians,” he con 
tinued, “I shall be very much pleased to diacuss 
them with you.” 

Paula did not answer him, 

“Silence gives consent,” ho said gracefully, 
“and I will proceed to explain to you that we 


intend making the trip clear across to the other . 


side in this yacht, Toe reason must be obvious 
to you: Iam owner of the affair, and all on 
board are therefore obedient to my commande. 
If you should take it in your pretty little head 
to cry out or — Obatinate, thors about you 
will pay very little attention vo you, so I would 
advise you, candidly, my dear, to save your 
breath. Your fate is fixed, you wil! perceive, 
and if you are wise you will accept {t calmly and 
make the best of {t, You can make an angel or 
a demon of me, Panis. How much better fh 
would be to make friends with me than to keep 
ups continual warfare! Io time such a course 
might lead mo to hate you quite as much as I 
love you now. Constant wrangling, like con- 
stant dripping of water on a stone, wears it away 
—all good feeling, I mean.” 

Paula turned her face to the wall and sobbed 
anew as if her heart would break, Like most 
men, Dudley detested tears, and turned away 
abruptly on his heel, 

“ Rest to-night; we will talk the matter over 
in the morning,” he said, and abruptly quitted 


the room. ; 
Oa the deck he met one of the yacht’s crew. 
“Tb looks very much like a storm, alr,” the 
man remarked. 
Dadley looked uneasily about him. 





“Within the last three houre the wind has 
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PIERCE DUDLEY RAISED THE SLIGHT FORM, AND QUICKLY BORE IT FROM THE DAMP VAULT, 


veered to the north ; we shall have a tempest of 
it before daylight. If you take my advice, air, 
you will put back to shore and hug the coast 
until the storm Is over,” 

** Nonsense!” cried Dudley, harshly. -‘ We 
will do nothing of the kid, Pietty sort of 
sailor you ure, to fesr a storm !” 

“It's the young lady, sir,” replied the man, 
“T have ssid from the firet, you will remember, 
air, that {b was h.zardous making this trip In so 
light a yacht at this season of the year. I pre- 
dicted that we should encounter this storm, and 
Edo not think it a wise plan to be rash In the 
face of danger.” 

“TI shall not turn back!” retoried Dadley, 


, determinedly, 


Bat even while he spoke he felt the force of 
the man’s remarks in the swift warning of the 
elements about him, and soon the storm, which 
had been predicted, broke upon them in all {bs 
fury. The wind, ere long, howled like a demon, 
and soon the waves dashed mountain-bigh against 
the yacht, tossing ib about like an egg-shell. 

It was destined to be the worst storm that 
has been known for many a year. At length 
at saw the crew advancing toward him in a 


y: 

“Tt is of no use, efr,” said one of the men, 
stepping forward and acting as spokesman for 
the rest. “It’s foolbardy madness for us to 
think of making this trip. even though you paid 
us twice the sum you offered. The wind drives 
as back to the coast; ft’s of no use battling 
against it any longer, sir.” 

Dadley greeted this remark with a fierce im- 
precation, but despite his anger and stubborn 
command that they must push onward, the ge 
drove them steadily sahoreward. It was such a 
storm as even the oldest seaman had never 
encountered before. 

And when the morning broke cold and grey 
over the waste of waters, it found the yacht 
soveing helplessly on the mad waves, like a bird 
with » broken wing, and Dadiey was glad to 





give the order to get to shore. if it lay withia 
their power, 

Bat the order was given too late—the mischief 
was already done. 

A terrible cry broke from each of the sea- 
men’s lips, 

" We are founderiog—we shall sink before any 
one discovers our flag of distress !’’.and cries 
both loud and deep against Dudley rent the alr ; 
and one of the men, more daring than the reet, 
cried out : 

“Tt is his fault if we must die! Let him 
answer for it !”’ 

Stmultaneously three of their number sprang 
forward, and although Dudley fought like a 
demon, strong hands picked him up and hurled 
him bodily down into the seething waves. 

‘* He will not die,” remarked one of the men, 
"even though the mad waves cover him! He is 
@ human cork,” 

Saddenly ove of the men cried ont : 

** Look—-look ! we are saved! Here is a tug 
coming to our rescue!” 

In the excitement that foliowed the thrilling 
rescue, Dudley was entirely forgotten. 

When the tug reached the shore, the crew 
made all haste to land-and betake themselves off, 
declaring they knew nothing of the young lady 
who had been found on board, or from whence 
she came ; that was the captain's affair, and he 
had been lost, they averred, during the early 
part of the storm, 

As for the young lady, she could give no 
account of herself move for she lay tossing 
in a delirious fever. 
ame the maid had deserted her most heart- 
What they should do with her wasa question 
which troubled them greatly. 

Despite the coarse clothing which she wore, 
oa these rough men could see that she was a 


"] know of one place,” remarked one of them, 
‘in which my sister is employed as a nurse, I 





j 
/ 


think we could geb her in there, and she would 
be well taken care of, poor girl !”’ 

This suggestion was met with decided approval 
by the captain. 

And thus it was that the strange hand of Fate 
placed Paula In the same-Institution whose roof 
covered the head of poor, hapless Mildred, 
though in another part of the building. The 
same nurse attended both. 

When Paula was brought fn and laid on the 
snow-white bed, the woman bent over her with s 
kindly, sympathetic face. ‘ 

“T cannot tell JoeB she semarals oe ory 

0 1 rem’ me 8 sweet, 

aati sad-faced pda me other ward. 
They each have the same way of clasping their 
little hands and looking up at you.” ie 

The remark wae overheard by the little mald 
who attended Mildred, and who had taken her 
ring as @ bribe to the letter to Mra, Morris, 

"She does look like her,” thought the girl ; 
and stral pny bow went to Mildred’s room to 
tell her of the tifal young stranger In the 
other part of the building who so strangely 
resembled herself, even though she were dark. 

The lovely stranger, too, muttered some 
strange words in her delirium which had caught 
the girl's ears and had puzzled her, 


(To be continued.) 











StamMgse women entrfst thelr children to the 
care of elephants, who are careful never to burt 
the little ests. pa i, and Roh ‘eee oo 
sagacious will curl the gently up 
his trunk, and swing it up out of harm’s way 
upon {te own broad back, 

Some of the inhabitants of New Guineas have 
au odd way of disposing of thelr dead. They 

lace the bodies on ralsed tforms at some 


and when the 
flesh has disappeared, the removed to 


are 
and stored In a cabin erected for that purpose. 
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NAMELESS. 


—i0i— 
CHAPTER XIL 


A momENT’s silence, as the solemn midnight 
hour struck out ite chimes; then she, who had 
been Lord Earl's darling, who was so fitted to be 
the joy and crown of a good man’s life, ralsed 
her beantiful eyes to Sir Ronald’s face. 

"Let me go!” 

‘Not until you have answered me,” he re- 
peated, fiercely, ‘‘I tell you, you muet take 
your choice ; is no ralddle couree. To you 
I must be dearest of all, or most cruel foe, I 
ask _ Lilian, which is it to be-—war or 
peace ” 


The girl never hesitated, Fall well she knew 
the danger she was risking, but her answer 
pero hag sea: cae an 

“ ar ” 

“4 time will cone youre sohg: Se pee aa 

C) come, gz , when you 
regret your cholce, have loved you too well 
to yield you cheerfally to an . I will 
make your life ao desolate that If tears of blood 
could wash out that fatal word of defiance you 
would gladly shed them.” ? 

She answered him nothing, this little found- 
ling, who was a beggar and an outcast, who had 
no true name even of her own. She never 





LOOKING UP LILIAN SAW THE MAN WHO WAS HER LOVE--BER BERO, 


Lilian was conscious of some terrible recollec- 
; then the scene of last night came back to 
fn all its horror. She looked so white and 
ill that the servant expressed en: 

to 


FF 


“Tt ls nothing,” said Lilian, putting one hand 

her burning brow ; “‘ only my head aches, and 
Tam tired. I shall be downs in a very few 
moments,” 


Left alone, she opened the letter ; its contents 
gave her a little relief. She had fancied it came 
from her cruel persecutor ; in reality it was from 
My, Darby. The rector told her, In a few manly 
lines, that he by no means gave up his cherished 
hopes ; he still trusted in time to overcome her 
reluctance to make him happy ; serious {llness in 
his own family called him unexpectedly from 
home. He could not leave the neighbourhood 
without assuring her he was still her devoted 
and attached . He begged her in any 


her. ; 

“He Is a good man,” thought Lilian, 2: she 
folded away the letter with a tear; “w 
couldn’t I love him! Oh! love, how strange ib 


the brave — who loved her so ly 
and would eee Se ee 
risk of his own Was away. 





have relented, since he delayed so long be could 
not mean to fulfil his threats | 

It was a lovely summer's afternoon ; the sun 
was warm, but a cool refreshing breeze prevented 


ite rays from being too oppressive, Lilian and the , 


children had been for a long walk, and were 
returning through the park. Dalsy and Pansy, 
in wild spirits, were careering about like butter- 
files ; their governess stood leaning against a 
tree, thinking how happy she might have been 
in this lovely home but for the threats of Sir 
Ronald Trevlyn ; bub for a certain aching pain 
at her heart~—a pain all women must learn to 
know, if they are unfortunate enough to give 
their love without hope of return. 

She made a pretty picture as she stood there 
leaning against a tree. The extreme heat had 
driven her to cast aside her cicak, and she 
wore asimple white dress; her broad-brimmed 
hat sulted the oval shape of her face, and her 
glorious golden halr glilttered in the summer 
sunshine ; her dark bine eyes were full of intense 
feeling. Taken al) in all, ib was a lovely face, 
one that, once seen, wust imprint Iteelf upon 
the memory for ever. 

" Have you forgotten me ¢” 

She looked up and saw the man who had 
rescued her in her sores) need, who, though he 
might never know {b, was her love—her hero. 
Goy Ainslie stood before her, a strange smile 
upon his thoughtful face. 

“ ] believe you were lost Ina day-dream,” he 
sald pleasantly. “Miss Green, will you not 
welcome me to the Castle?” 

She put her little snowflake of a hand into his 
outstretched one. He thought how she waa 
changed from the thin, dispirited-looking crea- 
ture he had first noticed ab the City restaurant ; 
and then he remembered the story which had 
reached him of the Rector’s wooing. Wee It his 
friend’s love which had brought the colour bo 
those fair cheeks—the brightness to the dark 
eyes | 
" Are you happy here?” he asked, abruptly, 
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“Yes,” answered Lilian, very frankly; “so 
happy I often ask moyeelf if ib will last!” 

Guy decided the engagemend muat be an 
established fact, and felt » kind of distaste for 
his old friend, which he could not understand. 

Archibald Darby Is an old comrade of mine !" 
he said, gravely. "I have known him, man and 
boy, for over twenty years, Miss Green, and I 
chiak you need have no fears of your happinces 
not lasting. He is a very kuight of olden days, 
atroug resolute, tender and true,” 


* Please don’t |’’ 
“T forgot I had only spoken to you twice 
before,” said, stiffly ; “‘somehow I had 


thought of you almost as an old friend. JT ought, 
perhaps, not to have offered my congratulations 
so unceremoniously |” 

Tb fe not that!” and the girl blushed 
furloualy ; ‘you are the kindest friend I ever 
bad, only—you are mistaken.’ 

“Am I$” asked Guy, kindly. ‘‘ Why, Lady 
Dacres came to my sister with the news in great 
distress at the thorght of losing you.” 

‘* She will never loss me like that |” returned 
Lilfan, “ Mc, Afnelie, how fs your sister }” 

“ Very well indeed |” ; 

" Aud she is still at Leckenham ?” 

“ Yes ; we are not fond of You must 
go and stay with ber in your ays. I eup- 
pose you do have holidays sometimes!” 

**T don’t know, I never thought of asking |” 

** Ave they good to you!” searchingly 
into her faca, ‘You kaow we sent you here, 
and we have a sort of clalm to know If you are 
satisfied.” 

**T ant quite satisfied 1” 

** And those are the children f” iraning 0} the 
white-frocked darsels in ffont, “To k of 
those being Vivian’s daughters |” 

“ Step-daughtere,”’ corrected Lilian. 

“Ab, It means the aame! I am only just 
realising It, I have known Lady Dacres ever 
since she was a little toddling child, It is diffi- 
cult 6o think of her as married lady.” 

Kuowlng what she did, Lilfan could not raise 
her eyes to his face, lest he should see the sorrow 
stamped on It, 

At that moment the children ran ap, and Guy 
made friends with them on the spot. In five 
minutes the two little girls were bis devoted 
slaves, 

In the dark, after-time which followed In the 
sad dseys, when he knew his own secret, the 
picture often came back to him, Lilian in her 
white dress; her beautiful face full of purity and 
fanocence, the children clinglng fondly to her 
hand ; when cruel voices were busy with her 
name; when they tried to cast a shadow on her 
memory, he thought of this picture, and he knew 
that every word they sald was false, Thav the 
girl he had rescaed from misery and want might 
have been unfortunate and poor, but never weak 
and erring. 

They reached the house, my Lady and Sir John 
meeting them on the threshold, 

Vivian’s derk eyes gleamed ominously when 
she saw who had been Guy’s companion, 

‘* Miss Green,” she said, abruptly, “I cannot 
have the children tiresome to my guests, You 
sbould have brought them home another wa: 
when you saw they would disturb Mr, Alnslie.” | 

Guy’s face looked stern. He was a generous 
man, aod he hated oppression, He knew his 
QCousia Vivian pretty thoroughly, He knew she 
could be very cruel to any completely at 
her mercy, and his heart ached for the alight, 
delicate girl who never resented the 
He was glad when Sir John took up the 

“Hush, Vivian, men like ¢ { If my 
little maids bored Gay he conld have got rid 
of them. You think, dear, because children 
try your nerves everyone fis as sensitive av 
yourself,” 

Guy laughed. 3 

** We had a charming walk,” he said, quietly ; 
“in fact, Vivian, | am under a debt of gratitude 
to your little daughters for escorting me. Without 

their guidance I might never have found the 
way.” ‘ 

“Go to the schoolroom, children,” sald my 
Pe “Miss Green, what are you walting 
or?” 





Guy was pleased to see the Baronet open the 
door for his children’s governess as respectfully 
a2 though she had been a duchess, Then the 
conversation passed to indifferent topics, and 
—, Sir John went out avd left the cousins 

one, 

He knew perfectly that they had once been 
plighted lovers, but be knew also that Gay 
Atnelie was too true and noble to have become 
his guest unless the old wild passion had died 


out, 

“Well, Vivien,” sald Guy, trying hard to 
forget he kad ever thought of her as his fature 
wife, ‘I congratulate you. Is would be hard 
to find 8 more lovely home than Castle D.cres.” 

" It's well enough.” 

“What, tired of your splendour, already? 
Thet’s nob like you 1” 

“tJ am tired of everything, Guy! I am the 
most miserable woman in the whole world!” 

She wore rich robes ; costly gems glittered on 
her fingers ; everything about her told of wealth 
and Juxury.. Her husband idolised her. Guay 
contrasted ber position with that of the lonely 
little end yet Lilian had told him 
only -an-hour before she was “quite 
happy.” 

‘* Nonsense,” he sald, almost roughly. “ You 
are very happy, Vivian ; and, indeed, you bave 
everything to make you so,” 


‘A husband years and years older than | 8° 


myself, and a couple of un atep-children !’’ 

You know Sir John’s age before you married 
him, and the children seem nice little things, 
my dear girl,” falling into the old familiar 
address, | * your troubles are of your own 


** Yos,” she said wistfully, ‘'I ew are, 
I ought never to have married Sk scha bes I 
was smbitious, and to ambition I sacrificed my 
love,” 

“Hash,” sald her cousia, “remember, you 
are Sir John's wife, and Iam his guest. I would 
never have consented to come here bad I thought 
you could forget this,” { 

"You have forgotten all that went before,” 
she cried, hoarsely, ‘‘ or is it that you can’t for- 
give me! You treat meas a stranger, & mere 
acquaintance 1” 

"T treat you as a good man’s honoured wife,” 
he repeated, gravely. 

* Aud you have forgotten ——” 

No! he could not say that quite yet ; she had 
been gloriously beauti’al, and for a brief time 
ie hel hollows her Be ow, The hopes and 
dreams which he had centred on this woman, the 
love and honour be had poured out upon her, 
only he and Heaven knew, 

“TI have forgotten nothing,” he said, “for a 
while you were the sunshine of our home, a little 
much-loved slater to Kate and myself, You are 
now Sir John’s wife, and our paths In life run 
differently. The interlude between Ib behoves 
us both to. forget.” 

She raleed her dark eyes and looked straight 
into his eyes. 

"You have put another fn my place | ” 

“'T do not understand you,” 

“Oh! ft Is easy for you to tell me to forget, 
You can forgive Sir John heartily for depriving 

ou of me, since already you are consoled, You 
we found vaoee love!” es 

“Really, Vi ‘ou are too romantic.” 

"You cannot deny Th” 

“Deny what?” 

“ That you are to be married,” 


Guy laughed er le 

“* Vivian, 1 have enough of that. You 
taught me the lesson of woman's faithieseness 
pretty effectually. I don’t suppose I speak to 
& young lady once a month,” 

Vivian's x flushed, 

"Do you know J always fancied you cared for 
Miss Green 1” 

"In that case you hardly showed geéneroalty In 
introduct wert Dae 

“ Gay, do you care?” 

be a thal ae eae "TI think she is a 


too much t0 like to see her treated as an upper 
servant.” 

Lady Dacre’s face had brightened. 

" Ween I saw you together just now | 


fancied 

AN kinds of atupid things, I daresay.”. 

“Thad you were golug to her.’ 

** Darby's means are ice tha quadruple 
mine, 20 I should not be doing her a gees 
service, Besides, Vivian, as s fact, I have only 
seen her twice before in my whole life; ao if the 
idea of aspiring to be your cousin has troubled 

ou, pub It out of your head, and treat poor 

{sa Green more like fiesh and blood,” 

Vivian jooked at him with 2 strangely, tender 


smile, 

“Shall you ever marry, Gay?" 

** Not for dozen years, I daresay.” 

He meant he was quite free ab present from 
avy thought of matrimony; but Vivian trans. 
lated the phrase to {mply that while Sir John 
Dacres lived he would ee | single, since the only 
woman he would ever wish to wed could only be 
his wife at the bardhet's demise. 

My Lady went off to dress for dinner in the 
very best of temper and spirits, and Gay walked 
pra: Adee pondering a ttle sadly upon 
the wealth and rank had wrought in her 


Green! But for our giving her a home she 
might Have to fill just such a position as Mies 
Green's; and she treats her rather worse than 
her own maid, and not half so well as the grand 

fo black silk whom she calls her house- 


{* 


the Castle, Less than half of his visit re 


mained. 

bishing rather gravely of all theh bir toy 1s 
t ra gravely t atay 
Monmouthshire had brought about, 

Hs had come there to prove to himself that 
he was cured of his wounds, fancying that, if 
he once stayed In Vivian’s house as her hus- 
band’s guest, the old, mad infatuation must die 
out, 

Well, even on first meeting her he had known 
his cure was complete. He could never be quite 
indifferent to Vivian Ormond. He could never 
forget that she had been his first love; bat for 
all else he was cured, 

The old love was dead in his heart, and 


He had struggled ae: the in- 
fatuation, bub fb was too much 5 a ye 
had been deceived by a woman once, and resolved 
never more to. in one, had staked his 
only chance of happiness upon a palr of blue 


eyes, 
"ae loved her, He hsrdly knew when the feel- 

ing sprang up. He could not have told when its 
germ fired took root. He only knew that one 
morning ab breakfast, when Lady Dacres looked 
up from a letter, and sald, eweetly ; “* Mr, Darby 
will not be home for another month,” he woks 
up to his own secret. He and Archibald had 
been like brothers, and now the only feeling hs 
at not seelog Mr. Darby was one of 

relief, In spite of Lillan’s words, he 

the Rector would never rest until he 


| won her hand ; and the news of hie prolonged 


absence taught Gay {t was just that little hand 
which alone fm all the world could make him 


a per He was too full of his own 
a 


But Six Ronald Treviyn, 
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tern; that he would euffer any pain, bear 
any sacrifice, rather than the shadow of dis- 


* Ah1” sald Ste Ronald, quietiy, “I thought 

as much, And he is t0 marry Miss Green 1” 
“He makes mo-wecret of his wishes,” sald 

Lady Dacres, smiling, “Is will be a great thing 


Guy could not have explained the { , bud 
he suddenly conceived an intense desire to knock 
Sic Ronald down. Of course he could not tn- 
dulge this desfre, but he was consclous of {i all 
the same. He even felt « great relief when Sir 
Jchn proposed a long ride to some distant object 
of interesd that Sir Ronald excused himself at 
once, 

“T am very sorry, really, but I must stay at 
home to-day—important lettera to write,” 

His bride-elect seemed annoyed, but the party 
was soon made up. To Guy's surprise the 
children were included in {t—they were to drive 
with Miss Cash in the waggonetto, 

Fa will go too, Vivian!” asked her hus- 
ban 

“No; my head fs too bad, so you must excuse 
me ; and Cath will, 1 am sure, take my 


place as mistress of the occasion, I will order | gels 


luncheon to be packed up, and I dare aay you 
will have « delightful afternoon.” 

Guy met the children an hour later in all the 
flush of anticlpation, He noticed that Litian 
was not with them. 

" She ts not coming,” said Pansy, simply; ‘1 
asked her if ahe would not be aul, but ie says 
she has a bad headache, and mamma had said 
ahe could stay at home,” 

Gay felt pleased at this mark of woman’s con- 
sideration ; but as he passed the echool-room 
door he was tempted to open ft. He knew his 
secrep uow—this feir-haired girl was all the 
world to him, and he longed to see the face 
which had grown so sweet to him, 

Great Hesven! was that Lillan? She 


marble. Guy forgot all dence—all fore- 
— then he went up to her, and took ber 


“ What is the matter |” 

She made no answer—one wonld really have 
sald ehe did not hear him. She never raised her 
head. He could see that her were dry and 
_ teariess, Guy Alnslie stood ag he hed ene 
sorrow In his life, bub never a 


Wes eit’ he waked WwW 
es " again. ‘* Won't 
tall me what fs troubling you t” ie 
o answer ; but t let a8 were turned 
towards him, and there faaid on him one look 
u 


Guy looked at her tenderly, the love at his 
heart making {¢ ache for the c rorrow and 
distress had wrought fn hers; and then 
there came to him the remembrance of his friend, 
Could it be posafble that this ead, lonely creature 
wae sorrowing over Darby's absence } 

If you trasted me you would confide In me,” 
he sald, gently. 

“I cannot. Oh, Mr. Alnsile! why will you 
~~ 2 Heys dona my miserable secret? Can’t 

Bee v 
pata, ay ery Lanes of speaking of it 

A fearful suspicion crossed Guy's mind—he 
knew nothing, absolately 
Could it be that those silent years hid the secret 
oung and beautiful as she was, 

atain upon her life f 
She put one hand in his ; to his ahs 


Gay’s heart stood still, Was ib a9 he had 
Ribs 


“You are so young,” he anid gently. “ You 
may have been deceived ; you may have been 
sinned against, not J 

“Oh, no! "she answered simply. ‘I was not 
deceived, I knew the truth. I knew that id 
would shut me ont from all friendship, all 
happiness, and so I kept {t secret, and I let your 
sleter send me here. 1 thought I could undertake 
to teach Daisy and Pansy. I fancied the secret 
of my life could have io power to hurt them-” 

Guy Alnslie shook off the little hand as though 
{ bad been the touch of a scorpion, He had 
loved alas ! he loved atill, this girl as his own soul, 
He could not forgive her the misery she was 
causing him ; the deeper his wound the harder he 
steeled himse!! against her, 

“You have deceived us all,” be sald, sternly. 
"You let my slater send you here under false 
pretences; you won the honest love of » good 
man; you moved among us dally an acting lle; 
and now that some fear of Jetection has arisen 
you feel eame sensations of remorse. Oh, Heaven? 
Why do such false creatures have facea pure and 
true as yours} Why are you allowed to resemble 
{a outward seeming }” 

“T thought you would be merciful,” said the 
girl, faintly. “I never thought you would jadge 
me harshly.” 


“Tam not a hero,” he sald, coldly. “I make 
no profession of being different to my fellows, 
You have deceived me; I would have staked my 
life upon your truth and innocence. You confess 
to me that you are a living lle—that if my cousin 
knew you as you are she would send you from her 
house | You tell me this, and you are surprised 
I judge you harshly.” 

" Yes—” wearily, oh! so wearily, ‘* You were 
so brave and strong, I thought you would haye 

on me, There was no one {n the world to 

me, and I was eo desolate your sister offered 
to send me here. Do you know that when Isaw 
her I wasalmost penniless—my choice lay between 
Castle Dacres and—the river 7” 

Gay shuddered. 

“And now what has changed your views! If 
you thovght it right to come here last winter 
under false pretences why do you grieve now. 
Ta your case falsehood has certainly pr . 
You have a happy, easefal home, the love of 
Se ce en, What has caused your 

“My views have not changed,” sald Lillan, 
slowly ; “they are just the same. I always 
thought Ib wrong to come here, but I could never 
have sent myself away ; it would be like Eve's 
lea Paradise of her own accord ; only I have 
learned to-day that detection fs at band, In 
a very little while my secret will be mine no 
longer, and Lady Dacrea will send me from the 


He saw an envelope lying on her lap, but he 
did not know that it was the handwriting of Sir 
Ronald Treviyn. 

“ Where shall you go?” 

Auuatie Lowe kuow, hp ie very wide. Mr, 

ps we never meet again. I 
wish you would forgive me before you go. I did 
notdeserve your help ; I ought never to have taken 
your sister’s ald without telling her my sin ; bub 
ob | I was so miserable, 0 forlorn.” 

She stop choked by a little sob, Guy 
longed to 
was her refuge from sorrow; but he was a 
proud man. He would not marry a woman with 
such ® past as he believed Lilian’s ; he felt aa 
miserable almost as she eet she little knew the 


alarming yourself need- 
y not be realised; your 


rose, 

* do you think I could stay here after 
have said respecting me to-day. I 

was wrong, but 1 never guessed how 

the misery of your cousin's 


if 





hearipg my wretched story. I shall make some 


e her in po dpie and tell her that. 


excuse, and leave her soon. It will not be so bad 
as being turned ont. I shall go back to London, 
and live my life as best I can.” 

There wasa noble spirit ‘shining in her eyes. 
— hesitated. Could he be mistaken, after 


? 

*And you will write to us?” 

She shook her head, 

és No l ” 

‘* Bat my sister-——”’ 

“TI could not bear it ; she was kind to me, she 
believed in me before. Do you think I could go 
to her and read my sentence in her eyes as I have 
in yours! Why, death iteelf wou!d be better.” 

* And Darby ?” 

“ What of him!” 

“ Has fb never struck you there fa a way ont 
of your difficulties {” 

iT] How t » 

"He loves you ; he is his own master, and he 
{fy just the kind of man to overlook anything fn 
your past,” 

Her eyes flashed with Indignation, 

‘How can you think so basely of me, Mr. 
Alnsiie? You belleve that I could go t6 your 
friend without one spark of love for him in my 
heart, and accept from him name, fortune, and 
affection just because I needed a husband's care ! 
I would rather beg my bread In the streets than 
stoop to such a course,” 

Voices were heard cailfog Guy. 


It was time to eet out, everyone was walting: 


for him. 

He turned to Lillan— 

“ At least promise me-you will take no steps 
until my return. For to-day at least you are 
safe from any disclosures to Lady Dacres, since 
the post fe gone. Promise me you will let things 
be until I return.” 

*'To what end?” 

“J think I bave some claim on you,” cried 
Gay, angrily, ‘‘or perhaps my eleter hae. In 
her name I entreat you to take no step until my 
return.” 

“J can never forget how kind you once were,” 
sald Lilfan, “and by that kindness I will obey 
you. Unless Lady Dacres sends for me I will 
make no attempt to see her,” 

Guy rode off relieved. 

Vivian, shut up with » headache, was not very 
likely to send for the governess. 

He had ab least gained a few hours for 
“thought. If worst came to worst he would tele- 
graph to his sister, 

“She and I must never meet after she leaves 
here,” he muttered, thinking of Lilian. ‘She 
is so fair and sweet I might forget all she has 
told me, and yet ask her to be my wife; but 
Kate has a large heart, and she does not know 
my secret, and she will judge my poor child 
mercifally,” 

It seemed to Guy Alvslie that each minute of 
~~ oo morning was of more than usual 

pgth. 

‘o talked and Jaughed with his companions ; 
he when he was spoken to, but he did 
everything like a man in a dream. 

He was only conscious of two things—that he 
loved Lilfan as his own life, and she with her own 
Nps had confessed her unworthiness. 

The afternoon was well advanced when the 
party returned to the Castle, 

Five o’clock tea was ready In the drawing-room, 
ove Dacres diepensing {tb with her own {fair 
hands ; but Guy, whose eyes were sharpened by 
anxiety, noticed that she was unusually excited 
-—her face was flashed, and a cruel emile played 
about her lips, . 

The two children In their finocence put the 
question Mr. Ainslie was longing to ask. 

‘© Where Is Mise Green, mamma?” 

My Lady did not condescend to answer, and 
her husband took up the subject, 

“Ah, where is the young lady, Vivian! the 
little ones eaid she had a headache.” 

“Tam quite ignorant of her ailments,” sald 
Vivian, coldly, and s in a very low voice 
sons only to be heard by Sir John and her 
cousin. “Mise Green has left the Castle, and 
only known her antecedents she should 
never have entered it.” 





A painful pause followed, 
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The guests scattered round the room were 
Guy’ef feopencteanit 
uy’s face was stern and 

Sir John looked amased. 

No one had broken the allence when the batier 
entered, bearing on a sliver salver one of those 
orange-coloured envelopes which have brought 
pain to so many households, 

He — before Gay's chair. 

* A telegram for you, sir.” 


(70 be continued.) 








CYNTHIA’S CRIME. 


(Continued from page 51.) 
CHAPTER VII. 


Five years had elapeed since Bertie Randolph's 
untimely death, years fraught with many changes 
for all concerned fn it. 

Kitoy still ved at Ivy Cottage with her boy, 
born soon after her busband’s death. But for 
the child she would, in ail probability, have 
followed Bertie to the grave. Those clinging, 
childish hands aud baby kieses ; the deep biue 
eyes, from which Bertie’s soul seemed gazing 
upon her, embodied in their child, roused 
her from the stupor of grief Into which she had 
fallen, and drew her gently back to life and hope 


agen, 

The first tears she had shed since Bertle’s 
death fell like rain upon the baby’s face when 
they placed {t+ In her arms. Perhaps those 
mercifui tears helped to save the young widow’s 
reason if not her life. By — as the child 

w older, it helped to fill the vacant place in 

heart; to reconcile her to the ioss she had 
sustained, and remove all angry, resentful feel- 
ing directed against the author of that loss, 
Oynthia Fontegne. 

Ab first Kitty had deemed it impossible that 
she should ever forgive the woman whose pride 
and jealousy had cout Bertie his life, and cut his 
career short in the midst. Buw gentler, holier 

te had come to her with the child, while 
the knowledge that Cynthia had suffered—nay, 
was even then suffering severely for the sin 
comumitted—rendered her less unwilling to for- 
give Harold Fontagne’s wife should they ever 
crose each other's path again. 

That seemed doubtful, however, Cynthia 
had left her home on the night following that 
terrible scene between herself and her husband, 
left It withoutinforming Harold of her intent'on, 
and disappeared as completely as if the earth 
had swallowed her up. All his endeavours to 
trace her had proved fruitless, 

Sometimes the tertible dread that she had 
committed suicide crossed the sculptor’s , 
overwhelming him with mingled dread and ‘te 


b, 

his merciless attitude upon the occasion of 
their last interview driven her 
When bis first uncontrollable anger and horror, 
consequent upon Bertie’s death, and Kitty’s only 
too well-grounded suspicion had time to sub- 
alde a little, when he discovered his wife's flight, 
he ET are ee ee 

wit . 


He could not have continued to live with her, 
he reflected, miserably, but he might have soft- 
ened the blow a little ; he m'ght have spared her 
those terrible knowing as he did that 
her punishment could hardly have been greater. 
He had thrastherfrom him, he had refused to listen 
to her prayer imploring forgiveness. And what 
had become of her when, frenzied and forsaken, 


mercy of the world } 

The sculptor had aged wonderfally since his 
friend’s death. There were deep lines graven in 
his face, grey hairs were thickly sprinkled among 
his short, crisp brown locks. As much as possible 
he avoided society, and strove to engross himself 





in his work—to have no hopes, no alms, no inter- 
esata beyond It. 

His heart cried out for the wife he had driven 
away from him, He hated the sin of which she had 
been guilty, yet he loved the beautiful sinner as 
wellasever, Without Cynthia life seemed a dull, 
tedious affair, that poh: not come to an end too 
quickly. He missed her more and mors as the 
yp eo ge went by, bringing bina — 

pecu success, bub joy. The 
suspense and uncertainty he endured with regard 
to her fate ; the conviction that, if living, she 
must be ia a state of poverty and destitution, 
from which he was powerless to rescue her, siace 
she made no sign, haunted him by day and night, 
and rendered his life one long unbroken regret, 

Kitty Randolph ed him compassionately 
when he came to pay hera visit, She knew what 
he suffered, and had it been in her power to 
restore Cynthia to him, to effect a reconelifation 
between the husband and wife, she would bave 
done 20, certain that such 4 ing on her 
part would have met with Bertle’s approval. 

Want of money was no longer to be numbered 
among Kitty’s troubles. Without exposing his 
wife’s dishonourable conduct in intercepting the 
lester, Harold Fontagne had given the Earl of 
Roxburgh to understand that Bertie Randoiph’s 
death was mainly owing tothe disappointmens he 
had sustained with regard to the mausoleum, 
This fact having been brought under his notice, 
the sculptor expressed himself unwilling to 
execute the commission which had caused a 
brother artist his life, pointing out at the same 
time the i beauty of the work Bertie 
had p for the mausoleum. 

The Earl; shocked and sorry, expreased his 
willingness to avail himself of the dead sculptor’s 
talent, and to pay his widow liberally for {t if 
Harold Fontagne would consent to complete the 
unfinished work, and supply all thab was lacking 
to render the matisoleum unique in ite beauty, a 

orative of more than one 
sad life atory now, 


Patting aside his own ambiiion without a 
regret, Harold Fontagne had agreed to perfect 
his friend's work, to give It the most prominent 
place, rendering his own subservient to it, o 
noble plece of self-sacrifice, which placed Kitty 
and her son beyond the reach of want, and won 
posthumous fame for her husband. His lovely 
creations, wrought while he was ina fever of 
hope and an and the rejection of which 
had broken his heart, were destined to arouse 
admiration fp the breasts of thousands, long after 
the hand that shaped them lay mouldering in the 
ete Bertie had triumphed through the 

d who felt he could not do enough to atone 
for the wrong so unconsciously committed at the 
instigation of another. 

“Have you received any tidlogs!” Kitty 
would ask, when they met, without mentioning 
ge name, And the sculptor always shook 

onan the sorrow and longlog In his 
es grow deeper. 
me I never shall receive any,” he said, abruptly, 
on one occasion, “I believe she is dead.” 

But Cynthia wos nob dead, only hidden 

secur’ om all who knew her, from all she 


most and yearned for, A Fag gulf 
yearned between her and the fair, golden past, a 
gulf of her own or 


eatlug. 
saat iiteg Sea eaiaite, selene sate ot 
upes ity, conscious only 

a wild longing to escape, to avold a repetition of 
those unwonted hes which Harold had 
ig tovdy her in wrath, 

had refused to forgive her, to take 
her back to his heart, she would not permit him 
to maintain her, or to learn what had become of 


her. 
The idea that she had become hateful to him 


wn 
The consciousness that she had been Inetru- 
in causing Bertie Randolph’s death 
through her unprincipled aclion, the loss of her 
husband’s love, and the complete separation 
from him that ensued, proved almost too much 





for her reason, ‘ 


Retribution tm Cynthia's care had not lolters: 
_ the road. Ithad overtaken her swiftly, 
ae 
world, suddenly previous 
was in itself a terrible C 
for one who had always been rose-lined from tha 
cold, In the spirit, if not ia the letter, she was 
® murderess, she told herself a thousand times 
during those first days of utter prostration and 
bitter repentance } 

But for her Bertie Randolph would not hava 
died. She had killed him as surely as if she had 
stabbed or shot him; the bright, handsome 
young fellow who had been the first to eslate 
her upon her wedding day, whose- face, aa sho 
had last seen {t, looking glad and radiant, way 
still so fresh in her memory. : 

Since her husband, the man who had loved 
her best upon earth, found it Impossible to 
forgive her perfidious conduct, what hope was 
there that Heaven would pardon such a crime! 

Cynthia’s nature was not without its redeem- 
Ing aspects, Some nobler tralte characterised {t, 
on it had required a tremendous upheaval 
to enable them to break through the thick crust 
of pride, indolence, and overweening jealous am- 
bition beneath which they had lain hidden, 

She regretted not merely the consequences of 
her ain as they effected herself after the manner 
of some penitents, so-called. She loathed and 
hated that ein now that its deadly nature stood 
revealed, She did not attempt to palliate or 
lessen {t, She had killed Bertie Randolph 
through her inability to estimate the effects of 
disappointment and treschery upon his sensitive, 
im onable temperament, and nothing re- 

for her but a life-long repentance. 

After a time It became necessary to ronee her- 


Out of her late but earnest repentance and 
sorrow had arisen a desire to do something for 
the good of others, to devote her life to the elck 
or the sinful, in part atonement for the wrong 


And this desire wae the more praiseworthy 
aince Cynthia had no natural tendency fo the 
Girection of things bard, unpleasant, and self- 


Her indolent, luxurious, Oriental temperament, 
accustomed to unlimited homage, loving al! that 
was rich and beautiful, likely to minister to her 
comfort, rendered her averse Siaon of squalor 
and suffering, to voluntary \e 

Caguieqeaniiy her resolve to brave the difii- 
culties ahead, to choose a life of self-abnegation 
and hard unflinching work, had fn ib the germs 
cf a true heartfelt repentance, destined to bear 
rich fruit in the fature. 


pierce Fm time, after careful training, 
she would & good nurse, Cynthia gained 
admittance as a probationer at St. Thomas's 


Hospital, and entered upon her duties, firmly 
pon fulfilling them to the best of ber 
ability, however distasteful they might prove. 


eu 

The ee , beautiful, well-bred woman, of 
whose past they knew 60 li soon be 
came & favourite with both doctors patiente. 
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her from him, had well-nigh torn her asunder. 
But she had resisted it, believing Harold to be 
as mach as ever her, and accepted 


House of Commons, where he had been listening 


to an im t debate, sli in crossing the 
muddy ase yn fell just the wheels of a 
pasaiog omnibus. 

They carried him to the and in the 
praised, senseless heap of hamanity thus suddenly 
a her notice Cynthia recognised her 
husb 


For once her self-possession deserted her. She 
feli on her knees beside the stretcher with a low, 


walling cry. 
"You know him?” said the doctor, interrogs- 


tively. 
“He Is my husband!” replied Cynthia, pil- 
lowing Harold’s unconscious head upon Res 
breast. ‘* And we have been parted for years,” 


every want, feeling thankful for the privilege 
thus Pres her, a privilege which she told 
herself sadly must cease as soon as her husband 
She "y doubted the forgiveness of 
no jou 
ath; Weaken axae en ton witha 
sense of chastened peace, and su to her 
lot. Bat she did nob venture to 
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the gracious 
Se tag, pousunse venetval Sinks Sate Cou 
She was him again. How this had come to 
pets he cared but little in hie weakness, The 
gid fact was sufficient in Itself; his wife still 
Bots eroding 

aking one swat bie bee: 

the sculptor felt a kiss lightly im Bay 
forehead as he lay there with c eyes, in 
dreamy luxurious Idleness, Fally conscious, he 
fanced up and beheld his wife bending over 
2. 


she were less imperiously lovely than of old she 


had become infinitely more loveable, Sorrow and 
suffering had proved themselves to be Oynthia’s 
good angels in disguise. 


“Darling, I trast that we shall both obtain 
forgiveness,” he whispered, regarding her with 
the old fond look of love, ‘I judged you too 


With a little sobbing cry Cynthia fiang hersclf 
Into the arms outstretched to receive her, and 
rested there like a weary storm-beaten bird that 
had found its haven of rest when it least ex- 
pected to do so. 

Husband and wife were aulted agatn, 
part antfl they reached the threshold of that new 
glad life beyond the grave, where ain and sorrow 
and parting are unknown. 


[THE END } 


never to 








FOUND WANTING. 


== 
CHAPTER XXV. 


At the very time that Pelham Clifford was 
leaving the house, and Christine, after receiving 
Sir William Beresford, the great physician, had 
gone down to the kitchens, Delmar awoke from 
a restless sleep, through which he never lost the 
sensation of oes to see the two physicians 
standing beside him. Dr, Hall he knew—the 
other was strange to him. 

By this time he recollected clearly all that had 
happened to him. The most parstve member of 
hie own house, he had nothing to do but to sub- 
mit to their examination, and to answer aa best 
we rg or Arras mg he no a feel 

y in —he only wished they 
would let him alone; and yet all the time he 
ey ae note of their looks and 
other. 

They said very llttle to him. Then they went 
out, and the room was very still; the mellow 

was shining in through lowered blinds 
and curtafon, and the shadows of waving 
leaves danced across the opposite wall. No one 
was to be seen——there was a watcher, of conrse, 
but Delmar was much too unwilling to move to 
cme to know who It was, 

He Jay watching the waving shadows and {it- 
ting lights, indifferent to time or place, or out- 
ward ab mS grow still not fully alive 

§ some respects, it was 
much 1, irom os Aw Pelham ; 
recall, though , what passed In 
the lane—how long ago he not the faintest 
idea—with » curious coolness, Al! bis passion 
seemed burnt out, The same as regarded even 


| Maddie, She came into his mind but did not 


atir ft, . 
None of these thoughte—if euch they could 
be called, where all was so confused and blurred 
He was weapon Sy what 
and how they looked. Why 
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The gentle opening of the door for an instand 
diverted his thoughts, and as he saw who {t was 
he turned aside, so that she might think he slept 
—he could not bear a word from her just then, 
Christine sald something to Evans, who had been 
{u the room, and as the man went out she began 
filling some china bowls with the flowers she had 
been gathering. 

She bad jart heard Sir Wililiam’s opinion, and 
his compliance with Dr. Hall's wish that he 
should stay till the evening—the longest time he 
could spare—returning on the morrow. Her 
fiogers might not be quite steady, but that was 
all—she was, perhaps, numbed by all ahe had 
gone through within these few days. She only 
felt as if her one refuge was within these four 


walls, 

Callers there were In plenty this morning, 
Christine saw none of them; but she was 
touched and grateful. Little enough had been 
done to srouse so much kindly feeling, she 
thought—i» would have been no wonder if few 
had cared whether the master of Daneswood 
lived or died, She did not know that half the 
interest was In herself. 

Dr. Hall and Christine were the nurses—Iit 
was quite enfiicient, the doctors had agree] signi- 
ficantly ; and before the day was out both’s; 
also that she was a born nuree and indlepensable. 
The only words Delmar uttered were an im- 
porte “Don’t move me!” when they bronght 

food, and repeated it when they urged him. 
But Christine came, and he made no farther 
resistance, whatever his longing for quiet, 

Dr. Hall said she was a witch, but she shook 
her head—ehe had understood that quick sub- 
miesion—{t was not the magic of love that had 
conquered, From that time, however, Dr. Hall 
at least saw she was invaluable, They thought 
thelr patient was sometimes balf unconscious, 
he was so still, and began to hope the dreaded 
fever might be averted. 

No one knew how he counted the hours—how 
he watched the corners of the room fill with 
shadows and the light fade, as the weary, 
wretched day drew to a close, and the alght 
drew on—the dreaded night. Through the 
tomult of his own thoughts he heard soft good- 
nights, and receding steps, and gently closing 
doors. Someone remained who knew 
how long he could Iive—-someone who could tell 
him the truth—and then he bit his lip to stay 
the almost irrepressible moan. 

In trath he had his punishment—it had began 
that day; and fn the still mysterious hours, 
when others within that laxurious houee and fn 
the hundred homes around slept peacefully, his 
unsleeping eyes saw as be was. The 
scales had fallen, and the mista rolled away— 
something of the clearness of vision of the 
dying, of the power to see truth as It {s seldom 
seen in the full strong Ife, to welgh with jast 
balance—something of all this came to him. 

He wae eo near the border-land that he hardly 
saw with earthly What wonder after such 
a night that the little strength remaining to him 
ebbed slowly away? That terrible word, 
” pasred between the two doctors, and 
it was repeated to all who came to Inquire. 
There were prayers In ihe little church In the 
village for *' Albertp Delmar, apparently dying,” 
and Christine sent for her brother to be at 
band. 

She never failed —she, who had more reason 
than all to —she, who saw her darling going 
alone, silent, into the dark vailey, showing only 
he remembered—she was sure of nothing else. 
He was\ past speech—she could only try to be 
Meve that the prayers dally sald by the priest 
when he came might bear fruit. He heard them, 
felt the hand laid in blessing on his head, and 
= no sign—how could prayer or benediction 

Ip him who had defied Heaven—how could a 
wasted, reckless life be atoned for by a few days’ 
repentance ? 

From first to last, from boybood to this hour, 
be had followed his own way, regardless of others ; 
impulse and will always clashing, and the will 
conqueriug the purer impulse ; the very altar pro- 
faned by false vows, himself unfaithful io heart ; 
Heaven 





4 own prerogative of vengeance usurped, 


and a woman—the one woman he was sworn to 
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man, 
life andone ; he might long to have some time for 
explation, to make some little reparation to this 
girl-wife from whore lightest caress he 
and yet whose absence for # miaute he 
it was too late. ‘I'he tlme bad been 

that long year—some raye of light 
granted him, and he had looked 
darkness—nay, long ago, before this 

sin of allthe many that had stained 

own mother had been sent to atay him ; 
would not hear even her, The old love 
tempted him on to sin so deeply, that 
held to even when a bride’s hand lay in 
had it been worth !—what place had it in 


Could Maddie help him—was a year of Maddie's 
love worth a minute of hers who had overlooked 
such deep wrovge, whose love bad never. dled | 
He knew ic by her very touch, and even that 
thought was no relief—{t only deepened his shame 
toanguish. He had dang away the jewel he might 
have worn-—flung away own soul—-more 
precious than even this matchless wouman-love— 
for the bauble that could only glitter in the light 
that had no rays pure and strong enough to 
shine through the shadows. 

Hardly a word bad passed between h 
and wife—he had scarcely met her eyes 
yet 1b was her voice, her touch that 

magic ; {i was her band that io his fe 
wanderings would hold his 
grow weary. Through this 
young life that could nob gleld 
serencly bright and brav 
while others had to be sustained. 

But one nlghd there came s change. Soft 
low those last solemn prayera had sounded 
through the room, and the priest bad left, and 
the doctor had gone to lle down, for he had done all 
he could, and only the wife remained— 
could take her from this dying bed. 
fancied she could hear her brother’s 
and down in ailence, broken only 
breath that each minute see 


3 bul 


E 
at 
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nothing 
She almost 
‘below, ap 
laboured 


drawn with 
more effort. Then the low whisper she had not 


heard for days 
** Christine | 
She rose directly, understanding his look, and 
altting down on the bed put one arm about him, 
raleing hie head te ber shoulder. She did not 
—perhaps ehe could not just then, brave as 
was, He did not move—there was creeping 
over him euch a strange, soft feeling, such as he 
bad never known since he was a boy, and after 
some wiid fit of passion he would lean on his 
mother’s breast and wish he were good like her. 
There was no bitterness left in him now—only a 
wish he had done differently, and s longing for 
rest. He was so weary of storm and conflict. 
And Chrietine—weil, there was some sweetness 
even in this moment—he seemed all her own. 
Presently he whispered,— 
‘* Pelhara—is be here?” 


uttered her name,— 


“ Yes--do you wanthim! He is downstairs.” 

She took his silence for assent, and touched 
the little bellat her hand, Fanny, or nea, os 
her mistress’s dressing-room, knew what +) 
Ha apg and golpg gran genin ok = 

rd to go up at once, and, 

ushered him into the room. He had walted for 
this summons, had more than half known it 
must come. All the household knew the 
mester could scarcely live till daylight—but 
when the door had closed behind Pi his 
trembling Hmbs would scarcely support him. 
Christine, lifting her eyes, seelng for the 
first thme aloce thelr last interview, grew a shade 
paler, and involuntarily drew her arm closer 
round Delmar. He, lying with closed did 
not seem to notice Pelham was there at bed- 


side, 
“ Albert,” the girl sald gently, “Pelham ts 
here—he is waiting.” 
Delmar lifted his head with a half start, and 
@ quick-drawn breath. 


white to the | 
lips stood looking at him, Such» wreck of the 
ath mateh for bis 


splendid strength that had been a 


shrank, | a 


old happy college days, and a deep sob burst 


ee Albert, Albert—would to Heaven I could 
eet he eaid, and the tears rolled down 
3 


A troubled look came Into the fair face—he 


tremor had not passed gone, 
and husband and wife were again alone. She 
asked the question ,— 

Ree ere re ie RS 

° 2” 

** Nor send a message to! I will take {ft faith- 
fully, darling.” 

Again his ips jast formed the word “ No!” 
there was no sound, 

“Not to Maddie!” she said, tremulovsly ; 
“ she would like to have one word,” 

It had been euch a brave effort; she felt him 
move & little, but he only closed his eyes again, 
and made no answer, 

There was a long sllence—how long she never 
knew—she took no count of i 
To die eo, in her arms, to cling to her at the 
last, te know she loved him still as he knew ib 
now—that wes'somethisg—that could be weighed 
against all the lovelessness and outweigh it, 
Bat she had a fuller reward than thie, With a 
sudden movement he half ralsed himself, and 
her quick terror sauk before the look that met 
here—so y and sorrowful were thoze up- 
lifted eyes, 20 with heavy tears—they only 
meant one thing—she only felt that her prayers 
had been answered, and » pressed her 
lips on bis in a long, close kiss, And the night 
beg silently by, and then paused, waiting for 

awn, 


CHAPTER XXVL 


It was yet early the next ‘morning when Bir 
William Beresford came along the lane from the 
station, and entered Daneswood by the side 
mite, ret son Men latch with a gentle click. 

hen bis went at once to the house, The 
morning sun lay warm end bright on that 
side, but every biind was up. Puzzled and 


glanced to the windows, “nor you here, How 
is our patient ?” 

“ Dr, Hall insists that he is a shade better, I 
could hardly belleve it, and yet I thought so my- 
self, He is sleepiog now, so Dr, Hall made me 
come out here for half-an-hou 


‘ dared to credit it, 

there was less fever, 

thought he was waklog, 

a—I think he jusy 

went off again, Will 

walt? It waseo kicd of you to 
meant to have sent to the next 


“The walk was very pleasant, and your good 
more so,” 


news still 
* Ah,” sald Christine, sadly, ‘ft is buta shade 
—there is so much to battle through yet.” 
and strong-—-a fine constitution 
fal, Come, and led 
. . Lhave gene- 
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passions 
‘A very slight im +.” said Sir William, 
turning awsy at last, “but {b is nob our doing, 
Dr. Hall; we gave himup, Keep the room dark, 
my dear, and the houee quiet—I wouldn't wake 
him for a mine of gold.” 
Everyone knows what the slightest gilmpee cf 
as when a beloved life stands at the 
and we know not w 


or close. Slight as the hope wae, 
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ecard hem 2 a an endless 
, atrugg What can to lighten it? I could 
hausted when they at last extracted the bullet— away again—when he no penn needs me. 
ib was @ difficult business, and for ays afterwards | But I can’s think of that yet, and he must not 
Delmar could not rally. heat a word to agitate him—he ts keeping him- 
—— = — passed In — hope and |} self back now.” 
and fear, octors ventur announce Ske lay still a minute, perhaps fighting a silent 
they thought the —— Wau passed, battle with herself, then got ep qelaily. 
I think you will do now,” asid Sir William, | “If I give way he will be pleased,—Ib will 
one morning, with a beaming countenance. lighten the m 8 little, Ob! how can I 
I have been an awful trouble,” said Deimar, | hesitate when It is for him—when ib is all I can 
in » slow, languid way. do for him? I wonder if Pelham will come to- 
Ray? be none at all if you wouldn’t | night?” 
thin ou tried to ,t0o much we could | She went to the window—{t was a fine, clear 
stop that, bub thinklog—it's Impossible, Just | night, a little sharp—and throwing a scarf about 
remeuber you have vothing to do but to get well | her, she went out by the door to the passage, 
as quickly ss you can. Of course, you are out- | and crept downstairs. 
g scisnce, bub I'll forgive you for that for} The last train could be only just in—for It was 
the ge ft will be to that sweet wite of yours, | not yet eleven o'clock ; no one slitting up late 
= o come again to-morrow. - | during thit time of constant work and anxiety, 
Fs ne pero rag aadgar, ond thought that | If she walted at the gate she rauet see Pelham 
=e begs him. Christiae was very he if be came. She undid the hal! door quietly, 
oubtful how far the reprieve was locked om In | left ft ajar, and passed down the garden, across 
the light of comfort, but it was impossible to get | the grass to the wicket-gate. There she stood 
st bis real mind, She came to say good-night, it | turning her face to the long stretch of 
belng mst fal to play night nurse, and Del- | darkened road which led to the station. 
on an hes ont oy ba her, with brighter | 1+ was very still, and the wind came low and 
“Don't denabintier sited la ‘| chilly through the trees, She shivered a little, 
aay” she “ald pour a " Bpeed you ~ more than half in a sort of excitement. 
toy ginldaks,” When bave ies heen a come of bax Fat AWAY She thought she heard a step—a step 
all day to maps y 1 ara G% | that seemed at first to lag and theo came on 
be gid?” you do—so tired you belay, Mensee ‘e camne, mee fag or ate man’s 
a ” step—how she knew Ib shado re 
a Fp gan Ging ay bg ve for | Das#ed ia and out among the trees fn the = 
death,” the gfe » you iting for | was nearing the gate, had almost passed {t, 
renege mg oe vary gently; “do you} «Petham 1” she sald, under her breath. 
a — Clifford turned his head swiftly towards the 
slightly ante. “Tete teak the then turned | sound he felt more than he heard. 
idinkt thas the tts Roca He ery ic | “Good beavens—Christine 1” was all ho could 
same girl's heart say, eam that deadly paralysed feeling coming 
. over e 
She could not utter the words that would have | "she broke open the latch, and threw back the 


bnew fh eae ag ny Too 
'No—no pened—he fs going on 
well, thank ocean t wanted to Nal een 
myself what they asid this morning.” 
“Whatt” he asked, hoarsely ; " will he live t 
Ie it true that I am to be free from blood ¢” 
She threw hereelf Into his arms, and he, dazed 
and scarcely comprehendivg, held her close to 
him. It was all he could the one thought 
swallowed yes others ; {6 was nob: joy, not 
relief, not kfulness unutterable, and yet 
“ThE of all these, anda deep awe. 
t true?” he repeated, at last, looking up- 
—_ ae it he must hear the anawer from divine, 


man lips, 
“ Yes—yes,” the girl answered, tremb! 
ers soliaed Vor oe to be puted Soc ther rahe Py 
no or us to lor —oh, Pel, 
bear with me!” 
“With you!” he said, passionately; I 
you—but it was part of my punleh- 



















" Good-alght,” she aald, utatendlly ; she knew 
ter lien, tae; tran teuaidines nak te 


ey were, 

He held her hand. “ 

" Mayn’b I ask one question about Pelham?” 

“He is ata at the inn,” she sald ; * the 
rector asked to with him, but he would 
not—it is too far, @ comes several times 
a-day ; but to-day he went to town, ard will be 
pet ra to-morrow, or perhaps to-night. Now 

Bat he still held her. 

“T want to know—did he tell you how It all 
he ppened—about those letters 
tateeks aot sabe 

‘ you must not talk any more, 
Good- 
val now ogaln. When you are stronger you 

“Will you tell Pelham yourself ? 
earnestly, suffering her to loosen his clasp. The 
question was totally unexpected, and the giri 
looked at him for a second, unable to gather her- 
self together, He meant so much more than 
Tao kno’ 

on’ iw,” she hurriedly. ." 
ys tell, and here fe so i 
vans paused respectfully, seeing his 
mlstreea—she bade both master Sea Prin | 
g00d-night, avoiding looking towards the former, 


es 


Heaven does send reward even on this miserable 


; 


may be happier yet, 
have wounded 7 


Nbtle,” she said, preesing her hands 


—I could not let you last 


and passed Into the dresing-room, and threw A kiss may speak like words—this that he 
hereelf on the couch without even remeving | 84V¢ waa aot like that of the 
her dress, when there had been no pain 


‘He means he does not want to come between 
Pelham amd me,” she said, “He wante me to 
forgive—I may do that, though {t te eo hard— 
ied sen hae ts 

yet, can f 
other? “Paay weve re yrs one and nod the 
I should have hated myself to think one of thera Pelham, 


could fail, have falled ted me | —but a smile she never forgot. 
—shalsg sig oA ant pe ore eet “Del 


could be happler if only there was no one bet ween 
Albert and me, pt at 7 Res hemng We 


and the thanks she got was only a amile | * 


Clifford 
staying but « few ‘ininutes—nelther could have 


able, Not 
came Delmar moraiz Did he still cling, with a love be strove to conquer 
re thas ® | but could not, * the haunting memory of pretty, 


Christine began to think this ellence was 
almost cruel—to long to break [b, but Albert 
gave no opportunity, and she could not make 
ope. He mush be wondering how Maddie had 
borne the time--2o much alone, feeling herself 
the cause of ft al)--—he might be conjecturing and 
fearing a thousand things. 

She took heart of grace one day and mansged 
skilfully to Introduce Maddie’s name to Mrs, 
Forster, who was in the room. She let drop in s 
careless way that Maddie was well—she would 
not be so lonely now Mr. Clifford had gone home, 
&c, ; but she dared do no more than that, and 
did not know how Delmar had taken it. 

The constralat growing up only increased wibh 
his slowly returning streng While he lay on 
the threshold of death there was no future to 
think of—but with the return of life came the 
returning fature, and the necessity to face its 
possibilities, 

It was in his mind inceseantly—this long life 
that might be before them—what they were to 
do with it? Forgiveness he had—for what could 
efface the keen recollection of the kiss he firmly 
believed had saved him from death }—and love— 
but not the love she had once given him. It was 
not possible, 

Her unwearled devotion, her tenderness, her 
constant thought for him, even yet he could 
scarcely beat, though they fastened bla heart to 
her with more than the paesion of gratitude that 
he could only express by the utter quiescence 
which half-vexed Dr, Hall. 

He watched her moving about, eltting working 
beside him, and counted almost the minutes of 
her absence, alwayz in his heart the same looking 
back with wild, unavailing regret, the same 
tracing over of each step that might have been 
different, calling up into life sgain each look and 
word that had hurt her and dishonoured him. 
No, she could never be happy with him—let her 
do as she would—t{t was just. 

"Just a week after you opght to be there,” 
sald Dr. Hail, when at lash they got him for a 
few hours to the sofas ; ‘ I want to geb you abroad 
before the cold we may expect after Christmas ; 
but you'll never be strong enough If you don’t 
get on faster.” 

He gave a keen look at his refractory patient, 
which Delmar purposely would not meet, He 
felt himeelf change colour, though he covered the 
weakness with a alight smile, 

“T must have tired you all out,” he sald, 
apologetically ; “‘ you'd much better have let me 

0. » 


“Perhaps you would have preferred it?” 
sald the doctor, again scanning the other's face, 
“ Perhaps,” was the answer, that might mean 
anything. 

“ Weil, I euppowe your time isn’t yet-—only,” 
sald Dr, Hall, shaking bands, cordially, “ just let 
me tell you fn all serlousness that ff you don’t 
make some effort now you will never be the same 
again. Anything may lay hold of a man ia 


ment, You have suffered more than we—but | Your state. Good-bye, 


Left alone, for Christine went down with the 


You will have yours—for me I wish——” doctor, Delmar took up the book at his side, 


“ No—wish thing,” Ty: turned a few prges impatiently, tossed It aside, 
~p - +e: elratoninleatiats and covered his face. And Ohristine below was 


“Some wounds never heal, Christine—and J | "*7'96 % Dr. Hall,— 


“You are right—I knew you thought so, 


“I know—i , sere wha fn so Uttle light—so There is something on hie mind, and I am not 
; | sure it can ever be entirely removed. To do #0 
“step by step—one cannot tell what next | even partially was impossible until he got a little 


be, oI talking E strength. I will do what I can—he will not say 
Pelham pen ther viyrade ere dny a mo I warn you it will agitate him.” 


'* He can bear that now. The fact fs, he gives 


ht-bearted me the impression that he has nothing he cares to 
+ the my live for, which puzzles me, with you for hfs wile,” 


farting no shadow on the j of reunion. Bat | he finished, smilin 
had its 


“T will do what Ties,” she repeated, and went 


back sorrowfully. She had set herself a task she 
was not sure she could fulfil, and of which she 
had dreaded the result—but the fiat of the 
doctor was a terrible alternative—and, besides, 


he strained relations were becoming iInsupport- 
to care to live for—was it true! 


areless, childish Maddle 1 








borne much more, Not word was said about | ° 
Maddie—her 


can't forget love because we ought to—duty le name was not even mentioned. 


(To be continued.) 
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A THANKLESS SON. 
—10— 


* Yrs," sald ancle Sam, rubbing the palms of 
his hands together, “ I really think ft will bea 
match ; and I’m very glad of it. A nice, straight, 
cherry-cheeked girl, with eyes as black as jet—a 
girl that has a falr notion of a batch of bread, andcan 
make a pudding with anybody. I couldn’t wish 
Jack a better wife,” 

“Some folke hag all the Inck,” sald Farmer 
Jones, whose son was married toa pretty slattern 
who read novels all dey, and had no more Idea of 
ee acing than the kittens that frisked on the 

earth. 

“Tt aln’t luck.” sald Uncle Sam, " It’s brains— 
that’s what it is.” 

And his wrinkled viesge beamed with satisfac- 
tion as he stood there under the great feathery 
elm that shadowed the farmyard gate, 
what a model wife Mildred Steele would make 
for his only son, 

Tt bad been the pride of Samiel Blythe's life to 
make his farm the model farm of the neighbour- 
hood ; and when his son came of age he formally 
made it over to him. 

“Tt's for Jack’s sake I've been making it what 
it is,” saidhe, ‘* Let him go on with it now,” 

“ Bat, father-——” 

Samuel Blythe laid hie hand softly on Jack's 
shoulder, 

** My boy,” said he, In a volce that faltered a 
little, ‘' what object in life have I beyond your 
happinees{ Bring home a nice, stirring little 
wife ; carry on the farm asI bave begun it, and 

shall be happy.’ 

"You are the best father In the world! ” cried 
the young man, fervently, 

Farmer Jones trudged home with a setting of 

lack Spanish eggs in a hand-baeket, and 
Samuel Blythe strolled leisurely along the lane, 
his hands behind hie back, his eyes bent medita- 
tively on the fresh grase, when suddenly the 
sound of voices behind the vine-draped stone wall 
at the left reached his ear—Jack’s volee, and that 
of Anzie Moore, the pretty little distant cousin 
who did the hoase-work and kept the family 
stockicgs darned. 

* Don’t, Jack !"’ sald Annie, “ There-—-yon’ve 
spilt all my blackberries! ” 

‘Oh, bother the blackberries!” interjected 
Jack; “XE can easily ged some more, Here, 
Annie, let me carry the basket?” 

“Bat—your father wouldn't like it” 

"Give it to me! I will have it! Why 
shouldn’t he like it, puss !” 

“ Becauee—you know, Jack— Millie,” 

* Oh, nonsense !” eald Jack, cavallerly. ‘' As 
if Millie Steele were half as pretty as you! 
That’s right—don’t shrink away so. Aren’t we 
cousins $” 

And the cheery young voices died away among 
the bushes, 

Uncle Sam stood quite motionless, his hands 
still clasped behind his back, his eyes still rooted 
on the grass, but the expression of his coun- 
tenance had altered altogether. 

‘' Tt won’o do,” he muttered to himself, “It 
will never do In the world, Tis little blue-eyed 
mite of a thing is going to spoll all my plans. Ait 
this rate I must send her to Cousin Martha 
Bowden’s,” 

And the very next day Annie Moore was ruth- 
leasly given notice to quit. 

“Have I done anything wrong, Uncle Sam?” 
questioned Annie, looking wistfully up into her 
relative’s face. 

“No, my dear, no,” said Uacle Sam, twisting 
himself about rather guiltfly, “But old Mra, 
Bowdon has the rhenmatiem badly, and perbaps 
you can be made useful there. Jack will £000 
be married, you know, and——-” 

Annie’s lipa quivered; the tears sparkled Into 
her eyes. 

*'Oh, Uncle Sam, are they really engaged 1” 

‘* Well, no, not quite. Bat the next thing to 
it,” said Uncle Sam, ‘It’s ap understood thing 
between ’em.” 

Now this was trenchivg on the abeolute truth 
of the question, but Uncle Sam had an Idea that 
it would not do to mince matters just at present, 


Tha girl's sweet, flower-like face fell inetan- 


J: 
** TI will go to Cousin Martha’s,” she sald, 
in a low volce, “I'm only sorry I hadn't. known 
before |” 
And Uncle Sam felt particularly guilty as he 
kissed her and wished her good-bye. 
All this business was diplomatically transacted 
in Jack Blythe's absence, and when he came home 
from town with a pretty little churn which he 
had somewhere picked up fur Annie, the girl was 


gone. 

“ Where's Annie?” demanded the young farmer, 
looking around in bewilderment. 
“Gone to stay a spell at Consin Martha 
Bowden's,” said Uncle Sam, gibly. “ They 
needed her there, and so she’s gone.” 

“ And left no word for me?’ 

“No,” said Uncle Sam. But he knew that the 
monosyllable cut Jack to the heart 

They were married, of course, Pretty Mildred 
Steele was exa “i the girl to comprehend the 
situation, and the moat of her advantages. 
And Jack in his desponding mood, succumbed to 
fate, and ‘supposed it might as well be Millie 
as any one else,” 

“Talk about circumstances,” sald Uncle Sam. 
**‘ Any man can mould cireumstances to suit him- 
self, if only he has a little tact.” 

And he rubbed his hands more gleefally than 


ever. 

But as the days rolled by Uncle Sam began to 
doubt the efficacy of his charm. 

“I really think, Father Blythe,” said the 
bride, with a toss of the head encircled by the 
black, shining braide, “that you’re making “en 
unnecessary fuss over ‘that toothache of yours.” 

* An—unnecessary fuss!” repeated Uncle Sam, 
in dismay. 

‘6 Old folks hadn’t ought to be so fretful and ex- 
acting,” went on Millle, “Ib fen’t Christian ; 
and I, for one, won't bear it, If you can’t alt quiet 
and peaceeble by the fire, I think you had better 
stay {mn your own room.” 

nd Mrs. Mildred flounced {ato the kitchen to 
turn the batch of cake In the oven before {t should 
burn. 


Samuel Blythe rose slowly and went up to his 
room. If he had been a familiar student of 
Shakepeare, he might have quoted to himself the 
old passage, ‘‘ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
it fa to havea thankless child!” But he was not 
a Hterary man, and kept his thoughts and troubles 
in his own bosom. 

"* Jack doeen’t feel so,” he told himself, “ Jack 
has little compaseion on his old father yet.” 

Bub that very evening, when he came groping 
down Into the kitchen to get some mustard for 
his aching face, he heard Mildred conferring with 
her hueband in the pee | eltting-room. 

**To’s no use talking,” Mrs. Blythe, junior, 
ne ee pa SThare's «very good | = 
any longer, that’s ve. ‘es & very 
m2 Aen 4 the Homeat Oldhampton, and it’s the 
only gee he’s fit for,” 

® Perhapa you are right, my dear,” sald Jack, 
ruefully. For, big six footer though he was, he 
stood in — fear of his slim, black-eyed wife, 
“J dare say they'll make him very comfortable 
there, and woeldn’ b mind paying & good weekly 
sum to secure peace ab 

Samuel Blythe did not stop to find the mustard 
tin. He crept pert back up to hie own room 
and sat down on thé side of the bed. The Old- 
hampton Home! A sort of living tomb in which 
he was to be interred ab Millie’s capricions will, 
with his one afternoon ont in the week, his daily 
allowance cf tobacco, and bis clean desolate cell. 

He shuddered at the bare idea. But what was 
he todo? He remembered, with a shudder, that 
he had made over all his property to Jack and his 
wife—that had actually not one penny to call his 
own! And this was the return measure dealb 
out to him. 

“Little Annie woulda’t have treated me co,” 
said he, with one of the salt, stinging tears of 
old age burning ite way down his cheek. “ Little 
Annie would have been good to the old man.” 

Oat into the night—the cold, sparkling, starry 
night—hbe age his way, with’ the vague, half- 
formed idea of going to Annie, 





Martha Bowden lived twenty miles away, it is 
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true, but he had walked twenty miles before, and 
he could again. Anything to get away from 
Millie's bard, sharp eyee, and put a distance 
between him and t Home, Oldbampton. 


* Ob, Martha, look here! An old man, asleep 
by the roadside, Or, fs he asleep} Come, 
Martha, quick ! It’s Uncle Sam—dear, good, old 
Uncle Sam 1” 

Annie bad run out in the dewy calm of the 
early morning to get afew of the watercresses 
that old Mre. Bowden liked for her breakfast ; 
and to her surpriee she found a prostrate figure 
stretched out beside the brook where Samuel 
Blythe had tried to drink, and fallen unconscious 
in the attempt. 

“ So It is,’ said Martha, “ Whatever can have 
brought him here }” 

And between them they lifted him up and 
carried him tenderly into the house, 

Will you keep me, Annie?” Samuel Blythe 
faltered, when seuse and reason returned once 
more to his beclonded brain. ‘Will you give 
me ® crust and shelter and keep me out of the 
Home, Oldhampton ?” 

“ Dear Uncle Sam,” said Annie, burating Into 
j hoe ie to me once, and all that 

I have Is yours, welcome! And, oh | Uncle 
Sam, I shall be proud to have you come and live 
with me, And I’m married to Cousin Martha’s 
son now, and we are so happy. Aren't we, 
Arthur, dear ?” 

Samuel Blythe looked eadly into her bright 
eyes. If she had married his boy, how different 
things would have been, If he could only have 
been content to let Fate slone, how much wisdom 
he wou'd have shown ! But he had managed affairs 
— bimeelf, and this was the way he was 
sui 

Mildred Blythe tossed her head again when she 
heard where her father-in-law bad taken 

“Tm satisfied, if 1b suits him,” said she, “ 

I know is that I shouldn’t have tolerated him 
round the much more.” 

Jack eto see his father, however, at the 
old Bowden farm-house, where Auntie, a blooming 
young matron, held out her hand to 
him without a vestige of the constraint that was 
so visible in hie face and manner, 

* Father,” said he, “I’m sorry you and Millie 
don’t get on together,” 

‘It’s the old sey, ay boy,” said Uncle Sam. 
“The young birds crowd the old ones out of the 
nest. Bat I never could have etayed there to be 
sent to the Home, O}dham af 

Jack coloured scarlet ler the contemptuous 
lightning of Annie's eyes, and got away as best 
he could, 

“There he goes,” said Samuel Blythe, with a 
sigh ; “‘and I have lost my boy for ever }”’ 

But it was all his own fault, and he knew ft. 


[THE END.] 
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PACETIZ. 


Hz: “I want you to understand no woman 


ever made a fool of me!" She: 
Who did ft, then ?” 

Hispuer ; “ Does your wife help you in your 
work?” Scribbler: “ Yes, indeed! She always 
goee calling while I am writing.” 

Granppa: “ Well, Sammy, where have you 
been to-day?” Sammy (just back from the 
museum): ‘Ob, we've had a fine time, grandpa! 
We've been to a stuffed circur.” 

Horgirmp Moruzr: “I should like to know 
how you happened to leb young Simpkins kiss 
you!” Daughter: “I—I-—thought no one was 
looking,” 

Tue Exvpgary Bere: “ Ab, it brings back old 
memories to in the dance once more.” The 
Elderly Beau: “ Yes, and I think it bas also 
revived my old rheumatism.” 

Way ie It,” they asked, “that you let your 
bechaisli they Waa cow, wat te er 
“ Because,” she replied, “ I to have someone 


** Indeed ! 





to blame when things go wrong.” 


Mr, Henrec: “‘ Have you heard of the new | 
rest-cure for nervous prostration! Patient isn’t | 
allowed to talk for weeke.” Mre. Henpec: | 
“Hub! I'd just as soon die from prostration as | 
exasperation.” 

Groxck: “Ie she a new woman!” Jim: | 
“Hardly, I should eay. In fact, I should judge 
from the number of cosmetics and things of that 
description I saw her buy that she is a very old | 
woman done up afresh.” 

“My children," sald the poor man sadly, "are | 
erying for bread.” ‘' Which shows,” replied the | 
tich man coldly, “how much you have to be 
thankful for, Now mine are crying for bon- | 


Mus, Naporty: “Ia your aund on your 
mother’s or father’s side, Johnny?” Johnny: | 
“Oh, sometimes on one side and sometimes on 
er ra Depends on whose getting the best 

, r } 

Mas, Des Worx: "I have trained my eldest | 
daughter into a thorough housekeeper; there Is | 
nothing she does not know.” Miss De Fight: | 
“ What a nice, handy maiden aunt she wil) make | 
for your other daughters’ children.” 

“Way do the roses fade slowly sway {” she 
inquired poetically. “Well,” replied the bald- 
headed young man, “when you think it over, | 
it’s all for the best, It’s more comfortable to | 
have them fade slowly away than to go off all of | 
a sudden, like a torpedo.” { 


| in your heart.” 


‘You are an iceberg!” exclaimed her elderly 
but well-preserved adorer, pale with anger and 
mortification, "A dczen Capids, with a hundred 
arrows each, could never find a vulnerable place 
** Not if they used an old beau 
to shoot with, Mr. Wellup,” coldly replied the 
young and besutifal Miss Fiyppe. 

Burier (recently engaged by a newly-fledged 
raillionaire): ‘* At what hour would you wish to 
dine, sir?’’ MiilMonatre: ‘‘ At what hour do the 
beat people dine?” Servant (repressing a smile) : 
"Oh, they dine at different times, sir!" Mil- 
lionalre: “Good! Then I also will dine at 
different times 1” 

He certainly wasn’t handsome, buat he had a 
loving heart, He bought his adored one a birth- 
day present of a pug that broke down all the 
usual standards of ugliness and set up one of ita 
own, The gift went right to the affections of 
the gushing maiden, “ Oh, thank you, James ; 
thank you,” she warbled, ‘‘It’s just like you, 
ao ft fe.” 

Dorotuy has a baby-brother who has recently 
been fll, cutting his first teeth, The baldness of 


| the baby’s head has caused Dorotby great anxiety 


She stood at the mother’s knee one day gently 
patting the IfftTé head. “Be careful, Dorothy,” 
said the mother, ‘ You know poor little brother 
fa 11. He is cutting his teeth.” Dorothy patted 
the bald head reflectively, ‘'* Mamma,” she said, 
** will it make him {ll when he cuts his hair 1” 





IF YOU ARE 





NOT USING 


CARBOLIC SOAPS 


GIVE THEM A TRIAL AT ONCE. 





Chafed Skin, Piles, Chap 
Colds, Earache, Ne 


CALVERT’S 
CARBOLIC 
OINTMENT 


IS UNEQUALLED AS A REMEDY FOR 

d Hands, Chilblains, Sore Eyes, Throat 
¢ and Rheumatic Pains, Insect Bites, 
Scalds, Cuts, Ringworm, and Skin Ailments generally. 








Large Pots, 4/4; each, at Chemists, &c.; or Post Free for value. 





INustrated List of Calvert’s Carbolic Preparations post free on application. 


F. C. CALVERT & CO., 


5 MANCHESTER. 








applied 
Golour to the Root, makin 
and Best 
Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. 





GREY EAiItE 


NECROCEINE (Registered). 
Steins Srey Ute, Whiskers, Eye-brows any shade desired. Does not stain the Skin. 
Is a few minutes. 


t is harmless, W 


ashable, lasting, and Hestores the 
detection impossible, and is undoubtedly the Cleanest 
Hair Stain in the World. No. 1, Light Brown; No. 2 
Sent secretly packed by post for 1s. $d., 2a. 3d., 68 3a} 
5a. and 10s. 


ion ; No, 8, 


Medical Certificate sent with each Bottle 
Write for Unsolicited Testimonials. 


Address—M, LEIGH & CRAWFORD, 31, Brooke St., Holborn, London, I..C 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Dake of York has the right to wear fifty 
uniforme, 


Tue Duke and Duchess of York are, on return- 
ing from Ireland, to vielt North Wales, and will 
be the guests at Gwydyr Oastle of Earl and 
Countess Carrington, The Oastle fe a very 
ploturesque place, bought by Lord Carrington 
from his kinsman, the Karl of Ancaster, 

Tas German Empsror will hold the spring 
review of his guard regiments on the Tempel- 
hofer Fields on May 31st when a large number 
of Royal guests are expected {In Berlin for the 


THe Princess Henry of Prussia is expected in 
Garmany about the end of May. Her two 
little sons are at present in Darmstadt, where 
they are the guests of Princess Louls of Batten- 
berg, their aant, 

THe Qaeen’s birthday {ts to be celebrated on 
Wednesday, May 24th—except in London, where 
tt cannot be observed on that day o to the 
impossibility of the Ministerial full-dress banquet 
and the Foreign Office reception being given In 
the middle of the Whiteuntide recess. 

Ir fs understood that the Duchess of Coburg 
and her youngest daughter, Princesa Beatrice, 
will come to Eogland about the middle of May, 
and that they will a vieib to the Queen at 
Balmoral, where the Princess of Leloingen is 
also expected ab Whitsuntide, 

Tae Duke and Duchess of Cumberland and 
Princesa Marie Louise will probably come to 
England about the end of June on a visit to the 
Queen at Windsor Castle, ia which case they will 
be the guests of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Marlborough House daring their stay 
in London, 

Tae Emperor Em of Rursla are 
residing at the Alexaddrovsky Palace, Tsarskoe- 
Selo, It is rumoured that the Emperor will 
take the waters at Bad Nauheim during August, 
and that the Empress Is to pay a visit to Schwal- 
bach at the seme time. _ 

THERE are 1,500 people upon the German 
Emperor's list of eraployés, Including 350 women 
servants, who are engaged in looking after the 
twenty-two Royal palacee and castles that 
belong to the Crown, Thelr wages are small, 
The women receive not more than £2 10s 
® month, and the men-servants from £3 to £5 
@ month, P 

Parmce Rupert oF Bavaria, grandson of the 
Prince Regeot Leopold, who is the ultimate heir 
to the throng, has returned to Munich, after a 
long tour in the Kast, A marriage is talked of 
between Prince Rupert (who is nearly thirty) 
and the Archduchesa Elizabeth, only child of the 
late Crown Prince Rudolph, who is in her six- 
teenth year. The Archduchess Kilzabeth will 
have a large fortune, 

Tue German Emperor is to be accompanied to 
Cowes by the Empress, the Czar, Prince 
William, snd Prince Eltel Frederlo, and th is 

bable that they will arrive from Kiel In the 
moperial yacht Hohenzollern, on Monday, July 
24th, in which case the Emperor will carry out 
his long intended visit to Goodwood Races, The 
Emperor is to live on board his yacht, bub the 
Empress and ber sons will be the guests of the 
Queen at Osborne, where there are to be State 
banquets in the new Durbar room, and other 
enterta!nmente, 


It seems possible now that the Queen will 
delay her return home until the 5th Inat,, as she 
is oaturally anxious to visits Coburg if poe- 
alble, It is some years now since her 
Majesty visited the birthplace of the Prince 
Consort, and at her advanced age she, of course, 
recognises the limited opportunities tha) may 
be given her of journeying abroad. Ib would 
give her an opportunity of personally consol- 
ing the Duchess of Coburg, whose grief ts 
still very poignant, and of visiting the tomb 
of her deceased grandson, Prince Alfred of 
Coburg, whose remains have now been placed 


STATISTICS. 


Ovr of every three persons struck by light- 
ning two recover. 

Toe French still fight an average of four 
thousand duels @ year. 

Forty thousand men desert from the German 
Army every year. 

Tuerne are 1,850 cities and towns In the 
Ualted States equipped with electric ight, 

Lowpow has forty reataurants in which only 
vegetable food fs served. 

Tue world’s sapply of diamonds Is 20 times 
greater than it was 30 years ago, 





GEMS. 


Krnpwess is the sum of life, the charm to 
captivate, and the sword with which to conquer, 

THe light of friendehip fs like the light of 
eo plainess whet all around te 
dark. 

Axt. that Is good grows by being brought 
{nto light, while that which Is evil, [if con- 
signed to darkness and aflence, will perish of 
itself, 

Noratne fs easier than ridicule ; and in nolne 
cases ont of ten where ridicule {s used {t is re- 
sorted to only because ft is the only weapon 
available, The man of inte ce will use his 
reason In the argument with oponent ; the 
man of knowledge wil! use his knowledge; but 
the man who has neither knowledge nor in- 
telligence must resoth to ridicule. It isa 
poorly furnished armoury which~ supplies no 
better weapon, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Satap Mayonnalse.—Yolk of one egg onescant 
teaspoonfal of mustard, half-teaspoonfal salt, a 
few shakes of tabasco sauce, one cupful best olive 
oll, juice of one lemon. Mix the egg, mustard, 
salt and pepper wellin a large soup plate with a 
wooden fork ; then pour fn the oll ia a very fine 
stream, or drop by drop, alternating it with the 
lemon juice, a little of each at a tims, Make 
long strokes with the fork, and in hot weather seb 
your plate on a block of ice while stirring. 

Cragamep Cnicxen.—One fat hen, one pair 
of sweetbreade and half a can of mushrooms, 
Boil the chicken and sweetbreads, and when 
cold chop fing, Into a saucepan put one pint 
of milk or cream, and rub together two table- 
spoonfals of butter and four tablespoonfuls of 
flour, and when the milk reaches boiling point 
atir in the butter and flour, and stir until smooth 
and thick. Flavour with half a grated onion, 
and season with salt and pepper to taste, and put 
ina baking-dish chicken, sweetbreads and mush- 
ieee well mixed. Oover with breadcrumbs, 
dot with bits of breakfast bacon and bake 15 
rofputes. 

Eac CotTusts,—Six babar be one raw 
egg, well beaten ; six drops onion jaice, six drops 
lemon juice, ons teaspoonful chopped parsley, one 
cup cream or milk, one tablespoonful butter and 
two tablespoonfule flour. Salt and pepper bo taste, 
Pat milk into.a double boiler, and when {t 
reaches boiling point add flour and bubter, which 
nonst first be robbed smoothly together. Now 
chop your hard-boiled coarsely and add them 
to your butter, onlon juice, salt, pepper, 
juice, and raw eggs. this mixture to 
cream sauce, and cook until almost too thick to 
stir ; then turn out on a platter, and when cold 
add the and form {nto cu 
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MISCELLANEOUB. 


one 


A pyevatatic corset, for the use of women 
learning to swim, has been invented, 
ONLY twenty-four white elephants have been 
caught since the commencement of the Christian 
era, 

In Vienna the munfclpal authorities are con- 
structing a system of bicycle-paths for cyclists 

Tus firet electric rail 
built In Ireland, from 
Causeway. 

Two hundred thousand families, ft has-been 


fo the world wre 
fis to Giant's 


{ caloulated, are living In London on about one 


pound sterling a week, 

Ax elephant fs possessed of such a delicate 
sense of emell that ft can acent a human being a! 
a distance of 1,000 yards, 

‘Wurre and red ante are pests {a the Philippines, 
‘Che former infest every description of food, and 
the latter devour everything that fs not metallic. 

Is Spain Hebrews are not permitted to ereci 
and matntain houses of worship. They have no 
civil rights, and exist in the kingdom only sa 
alfens 


A SMOKING tree has been found in the villags 
of Ono, Japan, Ib smokes only {n the eventug, 
just after suuset, aod the smoke issues from the 
top of the trunk. The tres is sixty feet high. 

A rayourrre mode of suicide among the African 
tribes who dwell near Lake Nyassa is for a native 
to wade into the lake and calmly wait for 
crocodile to open {ts mouth and swallow him. 

Burctar PRoor glass haa been invented by 5 
amart mannfacturer. It is made pouring 
molten over a nebwork of steel It ts 

adapted for skylights and jewellers 
windows. 

Ix France it Is a punishable offence for any- 
one to give Infante under one any form of 
solid food, unless such be by written 
prescription, signed by « legally-qualified medical 
man, 

Tur custom of shaking bands, which ts the 
mosh common among civilised natious, comes 
undoubtedly from remote barbarism, when two 
men meeting gave each other thelr weapon-hand: 
ae a security against treachery. 


luxury. limes or lemons 
are aliced iuto the water, and allowed to He for 
half an hour fn order that the jaice may be ex. 
tracted. A remarkable sense of freshness and 
cleanliness fs given to the skin. ; 
Tue enall is blewed with great powers © 
vitality. A case is recorded of an Egyptian 
desert snail which came to life upon being im- 
srt ita wanes ane 
four toa m 
Some species, in the collection of a certain 
naturalist, revived after they had apparently been 
dead for fifteen years; and snails, having been 
frozen for weeks fn solid blocks of ice, have 
recovered on being thawed out. The eggs are a: 
hard to destroy ss ths enall itself, They seem 
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Amora West Indian ladies, a lemon bath Is 
Several 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


P, J.—Perfectiy justifiable. 

luxorant,—Ber maiden name. 

Janez. —You must employ a solicitor. 

Ixquinen —Replies are never sent by post. 

Jurra.—Recommendations are never given. 

Y, &~They would take their mother’s shar». 

A. P, .—There is no such agency in London. 

Pavts.—The will should give her maiden name. 

Futs.—A womati is a competent witness to a will, 

Lirrtx Miss Nosopy.— Use a little sptrits of wice. 

Moruern Mac,—Ask the secretary before filling up the 
form, 


8, H.—Pay a vielt to Somerset House ; the will should 
be there. 

Mrtprxp.—It is to be obtained at any surgical inatru- 
ment makers. * 

Prart.—Bave your teeth thoroughly looked to by a 
skilful dentist, 


MELANCROLY.—Take up some hobby that will fll up 
your spare 

Diseovawt.—Radyard Kipling was born of English 
parents in India. 

Tixy.~ The stamp is sufficient aa the dooument is 
merely a receipt. ; 


M. Y. 0.—You had better lay the facts before a 
solicitor for advice, 


Ons rt Anxtrry,—We would advise you to consult a 
good skin epecialist. 


Ornzex.—The Prince of Wales sits in the Houses of 
Lords as Duke of Cornwall, 


Wonaizp.—An affiliation order cannot be applied for 
alter the marriage of the mother. 

Evrerpriss.—It is not necessary to have a license 
when opening a servants’ registry. 

Porry.—Cost depends 
benns or Hivense, or Hoense. 

W. W.—We should imagine that evident intelll- 
guse would bo apetel in gear tavear. 

A Loven ov tax " Lornow Reapex.”—~It is an un- 
healthy practice, and will cause injary in time: 

My Swextuganr.—The name of David's mother is 
not known, but is by eome supposed to be Nahash. 
Torr. —"* Tatti” simply means ‘‘ all,” and in music 
would signify all instruments or voices should join. 
Posre.—-If you took it to an umbrella mender’s they 
would make a better job of it by taking it off the riba. 
Glautms.—It could only have been a 3; you can 
Ju sade qubeh tie dharch where you weseieartaed 
Axsxiova Isquinun.—If the man made a will that 


the method, whether by 


settles everything; the division must then be as the 
will directs, 
i. G.—The Union Jack bas the &t rew's Oroas of 


Canare.—Steady, persistent attention to cleanliness, 
sad the clearing out of all Mttle corners and dust-heaps 
is the only effectual cure. 
G. A. the sons of gesitlemen having influence 
pend a? of the Admiralty can obtain a nomina- 
or 


Coqusrrsz. isa mineral found in soma 


—Meerschaum 
Places on the seashore. Tho idea that it is “ petrified 
ea foam” is quite imaginary. 








M. 8 —We think yon will find the fiold fully occupted; 
and w friends to an introduction there would 
eS greatest in working yourself into 


Omoprreria.—Get a ploce of yamice stone from a 
colourman, make it into fine powder, and rob hands 
with that previous ta soaping to wash ; at night rob 
with glycerine and wear old gloves in bed. 

Bartox,—The Queen could not sell all the ships in 
the uavy and dismizs the army, because sho is sworn to 
govern and with the consent of the ‘ Lords spiritual 
and temporal” and the Commons. 

man seems to have acted 


PB wens Frage pt ver Ra to elandestive appoint- 
a eo 
ment mado after he had received such unequivocal 
tokens of your parents’ displeasure. 
hs gg oes minute gun is so eg Spewien a minute 
elapses between each discharge. It generally a 
of distrés at sea, or a gun fired at the death of a 
Seempctshed individual, 
Mas. K.—Seeing the youth declared he was eighteen 
aga old, and looked it, the authorities are oS band 
release him, and may refuse to do so; or he may be 
discharged and sent to prison for a month, perhaps. 
Piorvns Lovzk.—The la: painting in the world, 
2 ovct =f “ Paradise,” 


P and oy '» ry 
Of, apeete, to ep prons ettn of the Doge's Palace at 
Mn being eighty-four feet wide by thirty-four feet 





Teunx.~To become an actress requires some special 
tra! but more than all a special talent and 
for the profession. The usual way to pro 
el catediiiag S cenpeetelli Menaichodipaiaes - 
manager, or y @ reepectable theatrical agent. 
Constant Reaper.—Qut the jemon in half, dip it in 
the flowers of sulphur, and well rub the bat all over, 
naing the second halt of the lemon to finish off, When 
all removed, rinee the hat in clean cold water 
and hang in the air, but not in the sun, to ary. 


BOLAOE IN SILENOE. 


When slowly fades the light, 
es the 

Flowers fold thetr white, 

Bach says to each ** Good-night.” 


At eve is silence : 
Leaves murmur zoftly then, 


And together, when 
Thay whlepe thet **Grend-night.” 


At eve is allence : 

Two souls must drift epart— 
Capote gsonyg oy ee beer 
To say the last '‘ Good-night.” 


SL 

‘a eep; 
His wateh will keep, ig 
Alter says “ Good-night | "’ 
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on, as the harder the board 
3. but an ordinary shirt board docs 
fs easter at first; instead of soap you 
i N fin water in which fs a few drops 
; that well, 





Icxnornaxt.—Tho husband of your relative having died 
before her, his, relatives, no matter how near in cegreo 
to the husband, have no claim whatever upon her 
estate; ag she does not seom to be survived by any 
brothers or sisters, or their fesue, what she possessed 
wili now go to her father’s next-of-kin in nearest 
degree, 

Oxs.y Cuitp.—Suoh a request on the part of the 

entleman is highly improper, because fraught with 

eceit and distrust of those who have a right to be 
fully informed on such an important subject. If you 
are worth marrying, you are worthy of being placed in 
@ position which will relieve you from anxiety, and 
enable zen te be open and candid, as it is your duty 
te be, with your father. 


Mayrrita.—To restore black lace which has become 
rusty, add to half a cup of rain-water one teaspoonful 
of aad the same quantity of alcohol ; squeeze the 
lace carefully through this or four times, and 
thon rinse in a cup af hot water in which a bleck kid 
glove has beon boiled, pull out the edges of the lace 
until pearly dry, and press for two days betweon the 
leaves of a heavy book. 


A Panracr FPatout.—The trouble is all in your own 
sensitivencss ; appearances euch as you present are far 
too common to excite a seoond glance in any mixed 
company ; the eloctric needle no doubt would eradicate 
the hair, but except akilfully applied, it might leave 
unsightly scars, and this iv the objection to oat any 
operation for removal of the bair, that it may set up 
= cant which would be more unsightiy than the 

tee! 


Heima.—Firat wash the board, then sprinkle it with 
sand, and scrub it with a brush the same way as the 
grain of the wood, eo that the dirt is taken «ff without 
making the board rough. Rinse the eand off in plenty 
of cold water, wipe it with » clean cloth, and set ft in 
the alr until dry. In scrubbing floors and tabler, do 
not use soda, for it makes the boards a bad colour, snd 
ome Bey cleanse better than soap with plenty of warm 
water, 


Harnis.—if you will write to tho Secretary Otvil 
Service Oormmiasion, Oannon-row, Westminster, 8.W., 
ath owe = to non senay Ped a 

ps, also regarding dates and places 
of next examination, full information will be sent 
gratis. ere is theoretical knowledge required, 
arithmetic up to four firat rules, and handwriting to 
dictation; candidates require to be recommen to 
the Home Secretary by a member of Parliament. 


Unnarvrry Mam,—The young man who treated you 
in sach a fashton is unworthy of the love or frien mp 
of any Ses, geek girl Ittavery apparent that he t 
advan your youth and inexperience to deceive 
rg false promises which bo never intended to 

eop. Your case te an illustration of the folly and 
danger of secret engagements between very young 
people. We cannot suggest anything for you to do, 
unless you have a father or brother who will eco that 
the young man gets what he deserves. Such casce as 
yours are, unfortunately, not rare, and it is a dificult 
matter to get redress. 


Youxo Mistaxss —Table centres are usually made of 
silk, eatin, or velvet, er some piece of sewed or crewel 
work. They are ouly used at meals—dinner or supper 
orlunch, They may be laid on flat, or, if «f thin etik 
rumpled up prettily, and flowers or leaves iafd hero 
there. Now it ts [ahs Sa te place flowers 

im autumn, coloured leaves on the 
giasses sud vases of 
flowers are placed, but these flower vases are placed on 
the table centre and about it, 2 Pillow shams and 
frilled pillow cases are both quite suitable; either 
looks very pretty, and so does prettily worked bed- 
spreada, 

Oorpow Brzv.—An ox head; one hundred pepper- 
corns, four sprigs parsley, salt, two amall onions, cight 
cloves ; there may also be tncluded, to improve flavour, 
twenty-five — berries, four sprigs thyme and 

Day leaves ; clean head thorougbly, 

t into a large pot, just cover with water, and simmer 

ve or six hours; take out head, cut meat from bones, 
pat bones back ep) ge ad4 the flavourings, simmer 

and boll fast for half-hour ; cut 

meat im small squares, strain Hquor over the meat, wet 
© moulds or besine with cold water and fill them 

or, let stand for a night to cool, then 

ith parsley; half the quantities 
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Tne Lonpon Reaper. can be sent to any part of the 
One and Hightpeuce. Mee anstty cubeatgtinng 
early eu 
for the Monthly including Goristmas Part, is 
Kight Shillings and Hig post-free, 
Aut Back Nowsers, Parte and Vorcum are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE,--Part 457 is Now R Bb-pence, 
post free Eightpence. Also Vol. +» beund in 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Tax INDEX ro Vor, LXXI. ls now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence, 


a Ais Lateran ve on Aecesnne 20 ee 
wa Loxpow Reaper, 26, Catherine Btreet, Strand, 


e*e We cannot undertake to returm rejected manu- 
scripts, ” 
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ALL WHO DESIRE | 


TO HAVE 


DON'T LET MOTHS A : . SOFT VELVETY SKIN 


IT 18 


RUIN YouR FURS NOR of CAN DO 80 | UNEQUALLED 


AS A 


OR BLANKETS ; a i Mi : ae SKIN TONIC "r 
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DAN SANGRE) 2) 99 
‘KEATING’S POWDER bar RHOEHENT. 
PRESERVES THEM. 


KILLS BLACKBEETLES &FLEAS 
Pins 3d. Gd: & » : 


~ PEPPER'STONIC’ j 


Promotes Appet 
CURES ph nt ie hhh Ugg Ls ata aenvouss re oe ot nealing tajurt 


IRRITATION, Etc., 


IN A VERY SHORT TIME. 
Bottles 6d. & 1s, 


M. BEETHAM = a 




















your HANDS. 


| a Test. 
SHILLING —— 
BOTTLES. a Nees 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
BRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
: ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 














£170 
WILL BE GIVEN AWAY, = 


In 1,000 8s. Presents & £20 has 
MONEY PRIZES, 


AS FOLLOWS: 


ist PRIZE, £10. 2ndjPRIZE, £6.| 2, aay : 
3rd PRIZE, £4. | : ; 1 
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NO ENTRANCE FEE WHATEVER. 

The above 1,000 Presents and £20 Free Cash Prizes will be given away 
as an advertisement amongst the Competitors who can rearrange the ‘Ty 
following eighieen jumbled letters to represent the names of three well- mn 
known flowers selected by us, viz.:-—- o_ 
EROS, IYLL, WERWLLAFLO. ooo 
Send in your solutions at once and we will inform you if correct and ” 
give you full details of the Competition, with conditions and date of the 
closing. ' If you cannot solve all three names do as. many as you can, as | > 
there are three prizes to compete for, as well as the 1,000 presents, No T 
solution can be received after May 6th, 1399. Address :—Competition | UNLESS RECKITTS NAME ON THE WRAPPER = 
Manager, J. J#Dept., 214, Hornsey Road, London. Wee ae fiche ee not! 
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